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the wide western window 

that occupied the end of the 

library at  Monks-Acland. 
The window was a kaleidoscope of 
colour, but lacking the precise ar- 
rangement of the kaleidoscope, for 
Cromwell and his men had smashed 
it, even though the monks were long 
departed from the ancient edifice, and 
when the Acland of that day returned 
after the Parliamentary troops de- 
parted, he found that they had made 
a stable of the library, and perhaps 
the window was destroyed for ventila- 
tion, or the more conveniently to 
thrust fodder through to the horses. 
The returning Acland patiently 
gathered together the shattered glass, 
and leaded them in anyhow between 
the stone mullions. He glazed better 
than he knew, and when one. stands 
at the entrance of the library at 
Monks-Acland, especially towards 
sunset, it is difficult to believe that 
the original pattern could have been 
more beautiful. 

Some said that the splendid room, 
with its timbered ceiling, had always 
been a library; others that it was 
the monks’ refectory, while a third 
coterie of antiquarians considered it 
to have been the chapel of the 


Ea sinking sun made a glory of 


out by the fact that the great 
window faced the west. Whatever 
its original use, it was now a 
room lined with books, containing 
many embrasures and cosy nooks, 
where a lover of old tomes, or 
illuminated manuscripts, in which 
the collection was rich, might dwell 
in ecstasy. (See Badderley’s Guide- 
book to the District, or the Vic- 
torian History of the County.) 

The noble room was occupied by 
two persons, one at each end of the 
long, heavy oak table, whose polished 
surface was almost black with age. 
The girl stood with her back towards 
the great window, and the refulgence 
surrounding her seemed an aureole 
that gave a touch of angelic signifi- 
cance to her earthly beauty. Her 
left hand rested on the polished top 
of the table; her right caressed the 
string of splendid pearls that’encircled 
her neck. 

The man was seated at the other 
end of the table. His smooth-shaven 
face was nobly chiselled, and if, in- 
stead of the short-cropped, iron-grey 
hair, there had hung from his well- 
shaped head long curls descending to 
his shoulders, he might have stood 
as the original of that portrait in his 
gallery which represented,the ancestor 


monastery, an assumption not borne j,who fought for Charles I., and who 
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had crawled through wood and 
bracken, broken and wounded, to his 
dismantled home, when all was lost— 
the ancestor who, unexpectedly for- 
gotten by his enemies, had pieced 
together the shattered window, and 
in like manner had gathered the 
remnant of a fortune squandered in 
support of his Liege’s cause, to live 
in poverty until the Restoration. 
But though at first glance the resem- 
blance seemed complete, a closer 
scrutiny showed no such strength and 
decision as that which characterised 
the countenance of the portrait in 
the gallery. Civilisation had over- 
refined him. The wrinkles in the 
brow expressed doubts that had never 
troubled his forebears, and the gentle, 
pensive mouth betokened a self- 
distrust entirely absent from the 
stern lips of his ancestor. 

When he looked at the girl he gave 
her but a brief glance, and sat there 
with his elbow on the table, shading 
his eyes with his hand, as if the 
radiance of the window were too 
much for him. There was a tired 
droop about his shoulders which 
hinted at over-exertion. 

““Why, guardian,” cried the girl, 
“where have you been all day? 
Both breakfast and lunch, with you 
absent, make but tedious meals. I 
have been searching everywhere for 
you. Surely you did not forget it 
was my birthday. No, no, guardian, 
do not say a word! Of course you 
did not.. It shows how you have 
spoiled me that I dare hint such a 
thing, when I wear round my neck 
this magnificent evidence of your 
thoughtfulness and remembrance. I 
tried to-find you that I might thank 
you for these lovely pearls. They 
are far, far too grand a present for me. 
. They are fit fora Princess.” 

“Yes, they are,’ ’ he agreed with a 
smile, “‘ and that is the use to which 
they are put.” 


“ Oh, you dear guardian, you in- 
stiller of vanity. «You are trying to 
make me forget that f am, ‘the’ esa 
of a poor clergyman.” « 

“No, I am trying tc ‘make ' ‘you 
remember °° ryou are -granddaughter 
of Earl Kinloch.” 

The girl shrugged her shapely 
shoulders, and laughed a little. 

“Ah, but the Kinloch family were 
poor, even in its best days, and in this 
country, younger sons don’t count, 
and I am the daughter of the youngest. 
So this was why you stole off to Lon- 
don last Wednesday, and never let 
me know where you were going ? 
And now this morning you go away 
without saying a word to-anyone, and 
without wishing me many happy 
returns of the day.” 

“Helen, every pearl in the stdie 
wishes you a happy year, and if you 
count them, you wiil know how long 
a life I hope for you; each twelve 
months a pearl of joy.” 

The fine eyes of the girl became 
suddenly moist. Once or twice she 
tried to speak, but could not; then 
went swiftly round the table, stooped 
down, and kissed him. 

Spenser Acland’s lips whitened, 
and for a moment their compression 
imitated the firmness of the painted 
lips on the canvas. After all there 
are battles fought and won with other 
weapons than the sword. For a 
brief moment he laid his cheek 
against the hand on his shoulder, 
then looked up at her with a smile 
that contained no hint of harshness. 

“‘ I am more than repaid,” he said, 
quietly. 

**And now, tell me,” she cried, 
“‘where you breakfasted this morn- 
ing?” 

“At the inn of my good friend, 
John Hopkins.” 

“What, ten miles away? You 
must have been hungry.” - 

“Yes, I did justice to his crisp 
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rashers of bacon, and Mother Hopkins’ 
poached eggs are always a delight, 
likewise her coffee, which is of an 
excellence unusual in the country.” 

“* And where did you lunch ? ” 

“Where ? Let me see—I don’t 
quite remember.” 

* Ah, I know what that means. 
You hadn’t any lunch at all. Wait, 
and I shall get you something to eat.” 

“No, no, don’t trouble, Helens 
Dinner-time is not far off. See, the 
sun has set, and the great window 
pales for the gloaming. That’s one 
of your Scotch words, Miss Kinloch,” 
but the girl, unheeding, had pressed 
the ‘electric button, and when the 
servant appeared, requested tea to 
be served in the library. 

“And bring my birthday cake,” 
she added. 

“ But surely, Helen, you have had 
tea 2? 

“Yes, but this being my 22nd 


birthday, and as I am verging on the 
state of an old maid, I use the 
privileges appertaining thereto, and 
will drink a second cup with you. 
I tell you, guardian, we are going 


to exchange positions. You’ve been 
my guardian now for fourteen years ; 
from this day forward, I shall con- 
stitute myself yours. I don’t half 
like the way you are behaving. If I 
didn’t know you so well, I should 
think you were falling into a melan- 
choly.” 

“Into a melancholy what.? ” 

*Into.a melancholy mood, if you 
like, but I think my sentence was all 
right as it stood. What’s wrong? ” 

“A guilty conscience, I suppose, 
Helen. You see, my guardianship 
ended with your last birthday, and I 
have fraudulently held it over for 
another year.” Z 

** We used to have such jolly times 
together. You always took me with 
you on your rambles, and now you 
go off alone. You haven’t been 
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losing money in speculation, have 
you? I see by the newspapers that 
things are awfully bad on the Stock 
Exchange.” 

“No, it’s a game I don’t under- 
stand, and wouldn’t meddle with if 
I did.” 

Their conversation was _inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a servant 
with the tea service. Helen filled the 
cups, and cut the cake. 

“There, tired man,” 
** that will do you good.” 

In silence Spenser Acland partook 
of the refreshment provided, while 
the anxious lines on his forehead 
deepened. Helen watched him also 
in silence, his lowered eyes not meet- 
ing hers. 

“You are worried about some- 
thing, Mr. Acland,” she said, at last. 

He looked up at her with a smile, 
neither denying nor admitting. 

“Did any parcel from London 
come for me?” he askea, with ap- 
parent irrelevance. 

“Yes, and a letter,”’ she cried, 
springing to her feet. “ They are in 
your study. I will fetch them,” and 
before he could protest, she had 
disappeared. 

She returned presently with the 
package and the letter. 

“Shall I open it for you?” she 
asked, holding up the-oblong box. * 

** Please.” 

She brought to light four books 
printed on hand-made paper, and 
bound in white vellum. 

“One of them is for you,” he said, 
“and one for me. Then another is 
yours, to give to your best friend, 
and the remaining one mine?’ for{the 
same purpose.” > 

“How nice they are,” she cried, 
then, glancing at the title * page, 
*“Oh!” she exclaimed, with a little 
sigh of pleasure. The title-page ran : 

“Books and manuscripts in ithe 
library at Monks-Acland. Arranged 


she said, 
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and catalogued by H.K. With notes 
by S.A. Privately Printed.” 

Spenser Acland did not open the 
volume she had handed to him, but 
placed it upright on the table before 
him. 

“‘ There,” he said, as if speaking to 
himself, “‘ stands a gravestone, sacred 
to the memory of things that are 
dead.” 

“No, no,” she cried, impulsively, 
springing to her feet, and snapping on 
the light in the great central chande- 
lier. ‘‘ The gloom of the evening is 
making you dismal. How can you 
say such a gruesome thing?” and 
she glanced at the upright book, 
gleaming white, marble-like, under 
the electric rays. “It is not a grave- 
stone; itisamilestone. ‘ There are 
milestones on the Dover road,’ ”’ she 
quoted, with a nervous little laugh. 
“We have journeyed together. along 


the most fascinating portion of the 
Dover road, and here is the milestone 
which shows that one section of our 


wanderings is finished. In the sweet 
years gone by H.K. has arranged and 
catalogued, and S.A. has written the 
most charming notes, historical, biblio- 
graphical, and critical, and I can tell 
you this, Mr. Spenser Acland, H.K. 
is very proud to have her initials on 
the same page with S.A., and H.K. 
isn’t going to have her happiness 
dampened by melancholy remarks 
about monuments. Of course, your 
initials should have been printed first. 
You were the inspirer and the chief 
of the work, while I was merely the 
understudy. But this title-page in- 
jfistice is not my fault; it is the 
fault of your love of self-effacement, 
and on the other side of that milestone 
I shall carve ‘ Here the self-efface- 
ment of S.A. must cease.’ You think 
too much of others, and not enough 
of your own interests.” 

“ That’s not self-effacement, Helen, 
it’s merely lack of ambition—a vice, 
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nota virtue. But sit down again, my 
dear girl. I wish to speak with you, 
about—about the continuation of the 
journey of which this milestone 
indicates the termination of one 
section. As I confessed, I have 
selfishly clung to my guardianship 
a year after it legally lapsed. You 
came to me fourteen years ago, a 
little tot of eight, with your nurse. 
.- You were very quiet, very shy, a 
little tearful, I think, coming as you 
did from a pretty village rectory to 
this sombre rambling old house, and 
I may admit now that I felt a little 
quaky myself, and if it hadn’t been 
that your father and I were the dearest 
of friends, I should have hesitated to 
undertake the guardianship he had 
asked me to assume. There was put 
aside to your credit from that 
year until now, one thousand 
pounds per annum, and at this 
moment fourteen thousand pounds 
and accumulated interest are at 
your disposal.” 

* Oh, guardian ! ” sobbed the girl in 
distress. “‘I can never accept it, 
never! To think, after all you have 
done for me, that you should have 
robbed yourself——” 

* Listen, Helen. Ever since I was 
twenty-one, my income has been 
three thousand five hundred pounds a 
year, which is about four times more 
than I need. There has, therefore, 
been no deprivation in setting aside 
the little fund destined for your use. 
I cannot even flatter myself that 
there has been the least self-denial. 
I haven’t smoked one cigarette the 

‘less because of this. Aside from all 
that, I am never likely to marry, and 
my money in any case would go to 
those who don’t need it.” 

** Why shouldn’t you marry ? You 
are not old.” 

Spenser Acland laughed a little, 
and ran his fingers through his grey 
hair, which the downpouring electric 
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light seemed to make whiter than was 
quite natural. 

“Do you know, my dear, the first 
words you spoke to me, when at last 
I enticed you to my knee? You 
said I was a nice old man. That was 
fourteen years ago.” 

“Oh!” cried Helen, impatiently, 


“what should a little simpleton of: 


eight know about age ? ” 

“Out of the mouths of babes, m 
dear, we have Scriptural authority for 
stating we get the truth. Still, that’s 
all by the way. My long tramp this 
morning was for the purpose of 
allowing my mind to review the cir- 
cumstances, and decide whether or 
not I had acquitted myself well of 
the confidence reposed in me by your 
father.” 

“* Of course,” said the girl, her eyes 
swimming with unshed tears, and her 
voice just a little beyond her control. 
“Of course you decided you 
hadn’t.” 

Again Acland laughed a little, but 
there wasn’t much mirth in his 
laughter. He seemed determined to 
make the conference as cheerful ‘as 
might be, and yet felt he was not 
succeeding. 

“‘ You are partly right, Helen. My 
conscience is rather troubled about 
an episode that happened five years 
ago, of which I never told you. Your 
grandfather, Lord Kinloch, wrote to 
me rather formally, offering to relieve 
me of my guardianship, and asking 
that you might be sent to Kinloch 
Castle. He pointed out that a girl 
of seventeen should be with her own 
people, and not with a stranger.” 

** A stranger ! ’ echoed Helen, with 
great contempt. 

** At that time, my dear, you were 
triumphant with your studies. Kube- 
lik himself could riot have excelled 
you at the violin, and while Mark 
Hambourg may play the piano with 
more vigour, he never, to my mind, 


much as I admite him, approached 
your delicacy of——” 

“Oh, guardian, guardian!” pro- 
tested Helen. 

“ At any rate, I did not wish your 
studies interrupted, but the thing that 
led me to refuse his lordship’s request, 
was the undoubted fact that your 
father had committed you to my 
care, and so, until you were twenty- 
one, and free from my tyranny, I 
decided that this belated offer should 
be courteously refused, and it was 
refused accordingly.” 

“ T should have declined it also, if 
you had consulted me, guardian.” 

“T think you would, my dear, but 
I also fear that I allowed my own 
personal feelings to influence me more 
than perhaps I realised’ at the time I 
committed this high-handed action.” 

“ High-handed ! Oh, guardian, you 
couldn’t do anything high-handed if 

ou tried!” 

*“* Nevertheless, Helen, we must not 
avoid the facing of an eternal truth 
merely because it doesn’t happen to 
jump with our own inclinations. 
Your grandfather spoke an eternal 
truth when he said that a girl grow- 
ing into womanhood should have a 
chance in life which the household of 
a recluse did not afford.” 

** A chance for what ? ” 

“The chance—-the chance that 
other young ladies possess, the oppor- 
tunity—the facility, you know, for 
seeing the world.” 

“But I don’t want to see the 
world. I tell you definitely, guar- 
dian, I will not go to Kinloch Castle.” 

“No, no; of course not. Besides, 
my dear, the offer was not repeated ; 
but when I was in London the other 
day, I consulted with my sister 
Sarah. She is Lady Kingswick, you 
know. I own an old-fashioned town 
house in St. James’s Square, which 
Sarah and her husband have occupied 
for many years. They are quite 
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wealthy, and if they weren’t, they 
would not have found me an exacting 
landlord. .Sarah is rather a worldly 
woman, but we are great friends. 
She is somewhat older than I am, and 
has married off her own daughters, so 
she was delighted at having the 
privilege of being your hostess for a 
season or two. You see, you will 
still be under my roof-tree, and will 
have the advantage of my sister’s 
knowledge of the world. I knowlittle 
of London society, having always, 
since my Oxford days, preferred to 
live here, or travel on the Continent. 
But the life, from what I have seen of 
it, must be charming to one who is 
appreciative and young. You will 
meet the best people; you will 
attend balls, parties, dinners, re- 
ceptions, and what not. You Will 
hear the greatest singers, and see the 
most notable plays ; indeed, you will 
enter an enchanted world, of which 


an old fogey like myself, out here in 
the country, can give but a most in- 
adequate description.” 
“Do you wish me to go, guardian ?” 
“Oh, yes; I consider your going 


to be vitally necessary. I have di- 
rected your education to a certain 
point ; to a milestone, as you have 
said. My sister will superintend its 
completion.” 

“Very well, then, guardian, I will 


” 


go. 
They were interrupted by the 


ringing of the dressing bell, and both 
arose. Acland held out his hand, and 
his ward grasped it. 

“It’s a bargain, then,” he said. 

** Yes,” she replied. 

With an impulsive sweep of her 
disengaged hand, she knocked over the 
standing book, which came down with 
a little vindictive flap on the table. 

** All the same, I’m sorry we came 
to that milestone,” she added, with 
a little gulp at the throat, then drew 
away her hand and fled, 
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The letters ef Helen Kinloch from 
London to Monks-Acland were fre- 
quent and voluminous. She _ pos- 
sessed the gift of writing, and if ever 
these documents are published, they 
will give a vivid picture of one section 
of London society under the reign of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. It 
was evident that the girl was dazzled 
hy the brilliancy of the new life that 
thus opened out toher. London quite 
certainly exceeded all she had ever 
thought or dreamt of it, if, indeed, 
waking or sleeping, London occupied 
much of her mind. There was al- 
ways some paragraph or postscript 
which showed she had not forgotten 
Monks-Acland ; its streams, its hills, 
its forests ; but the proprietor of all 
these, as he read the communica- 
tions in his favourite alcove of the 
deserted library which missed her so 
much, felt that the fascinations of 
London were overcoming her more 
and more as iime went on. There 
was a personality about her letters. 
As he read he couid hear her speak, 
and when he closed his eyes, he saw 
her standing there, so capable, so 
cheerful, so sympathetic. 

By degrees the letters became 
shorter, and the intervals between 
them longer. Of this he made no 
complaint when he wrote to her his 
usual guardian-like letters, telling for 
the most part what he was reading, or 
giving light and. humorous gossip 
about the affairs of the estate, which 
he thought might interest her. Once 
he called at the house in St. James’s 
Square, and after a conversation with 
his sister, asked to see his former ward. 
Although his sister said nothing one 
way or the other, his sensitive mind 
gathered that in some _ particulars 
the younger woman did not meet 
with the unqualified approval of the 
elder. On the entrance of the former 
into the drawing-room, he was 
quite unprepared for the vision of 
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fashionable perfection which greeted 
him. He had no idea that court dress- 
makers could effect such a revolution. 
Helen was lovelier than ever, but 
seemed to be years and years older. 
The former impulsiveness was gone, 
and in its stead had come a quiet, 
almost distant, dignity; yet she 
greeted him affectionately enough. 
The roses of Monks-Acland had de- 
parted from her cheeks, and the 
pallor that replaced them was due, 
he thought, to late hours and, perhaps, 
fatigue. There was a certain wistful- 
ness about her eyes which he had 
never noticed before. She had not 
much to say, and thus differed from 
the Helen of other days. She sat 
there with her chin in her hand, re- 
garding him with some intentness, as 
if readjusting her previous opinion of 
him in the light of her present ex- 
periences. 
Suddenly she asked : 


“ What brings you to London ? ” 

“Oh, I came up to enjoy a chat with 
my old friend, the librarian of the 
British Museum, in connection with 


our manuscripts. He has long cast 
covetous eyes on some of them, and 
I, being a selfish beast, will not part 
with them. I have all William 
Morris’s love for an ancient illu- 
minated missal, and the librarian’s 
pleadings have hitherto been in vain.” 

“Hitherto !”’ said the girl, abruptly. 
“You don’t mean to say you have 
given way at last ?” 

“Oh; no. As I told you, I am 
selfish, but I have promised him I 
shall leave them to the nation when 
I die, and so I suppose, from now on, 
I have lost a friend, who will be 
hoping for my early demise.” 

“Is this all that brought you to 
London ?” ; 

“This, and the pleasure of seeing 
you. I don’t think the fascinations 
of the librarian would have been 
enough in themselves.” 
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“I thought perhaps you had come 
to scold me.” 

“To scold you? Why, Helen, 
have I ever ventured to do that, 
even in the days when I was the 
tyrant of your life ? ” 

“No, but ‘other times, other 
manners.’ I’m quite sure your sister 
thinks me an idiot, not that I mind 
in the least, but I shouldn’t like 
you to think so.” 

“My dear Helen, what an absurd 
notion! Sarah has never written a 
sentence, or spoken a word in your 
dispraise. I am quite sure she is as 
proud of you as I am.” 

This was said in a tone of such 
sincerity that it convinced Helen she 
was wrong in her suemise that Lady 
Sarah had written, asking her brother 
to. come to London. 

They lunched together at the new 
Piccadilly Hotel, but were both rather 
silent, and Spenser Acland kept saying 
to himself : 

** London has got her. 
of Monks-Acland is dead.” 

A month later Spenser Acland re- 
ceived two letters—a long one from 
his sister, and a short one from his 
ward. The latter he opened first, 
and read : 

“My Dear GUARDIAN,—With the 
enthusiastic sanction of Lady Sarah 
Kingswick, I have promised to marry 
Lord Edward Crole. I hope this also 
meets with your approval.—Your 
obedient ward, ** HELEN.” 

After reading his sister’s letter 
Spenser could not have assured his 
ward that no complaint had been 
madeofher. In Lady Sarah’s graphic 
vocabulary, she described the young 
woman as a “handful.” Her lady- 
ship had been greatly worried by her 
silly conduct, entering as she did 
with enthusiasm into the whirl of 
London society, she jibed, and be- 
came difficult to manage when the 
inevitable took place. The fatuous 
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creature ..emed to suppose that all the 
festivities to which she had gone were 
intended for the pleasure of the par- 
ticipant, and did not understand they 
were but a means to an end. She 
had had several eligible men fluttering 
around her, and yet treated them 
with an indifference that was exas- 
perating, and not until Lady Sarah 
had threatened to appeal direct to her 
guardian, did she show any signs of 
commonsense. Happily this trying 
period was now over, and Helen had 
succumbed to the fascinations of Lord 
Edward Crole. Lady Sarah then be- 
seeched her brother, the most igno- 
rant of men regarding the doings of 
high society, not to believe all he 
heard about Lord Edward Crole. 
Lord Edward, it seemed, like another 
notorious personage, was not nearly 
so black as he was painted. It was 
true that his estates were deeply in- 
volved, but Lord Edward assured 
Lady Sarah that he intended to turn 
over a new leaf, and, indeed, added 
the candid Lady Sarah, it is time, for 
his lordship is getting on in years. 
The engagement, of course, would not 
be announced until after Lord Ed- 
ward’s interview with Mr. Acland, and 
Lady Sarah more than hinted that 
the ultimate announcement would 
never be made unless the friends of 
the girl were prepared to make 
handsome settlements in her favour, 
and Lady Sarah, fearing that the old 
Earl of Kinloch would not, or could 
not, do anything, was frank enough 
to state that the girl’s future depended 
in a measure on Mr. Acland’s gene- 
rosity. Lord Edward Crole would 
reach Monks-Acland next Thursday 
by the train which arrived at 4.20, and 
would stop the night. Lady Sarah, 
in conclusion, hoped her brother 
would be decent to him, and it was 
evident, reading between the lines, 
that although a proposal had been 
made,”and accepted, Lady Sarah did 
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not yet feel that she was out of the 
wood. 

Lord Edward proved to be a man 
of great polish and personal charm. 
Although the peerage gave his age 
as within two years of that of his 
host, he looked much younger than 
Acland, and if he had led a life that 
did not bear the strictest scrutiny, 
there were few traces of its ravages 
to be seen in his highly-bred face, 
which had never been sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought that had 
ploughed such furrows in the brow of 
his entertainer. He had evidently 
not expected to find so excellent a 
chef in the depths of the wilderness, 
and this surprise seemed to draw 
forth those qualities of conversa- 
tion that made him one of the 
most sought-after guests in London, 
and at country-houses. He had pro- 
bably thought it worth while to lay 
himself out to gain the favour of 
Acland, and it is doubtful if the silent 
man ever listened to anyone who 
talked better. 

“ By Jove, Acland,” said his lord- 
ship, after his first sip of the claret, 
* this wine is something unique. You 
must be a connoisseur.” 

“I like good wine,” said Acland, 
** but the credit for this laying down 
must rest with my father and grand- 
father. They were connoisseurs in- 
deed, as I am sometimes reminded by 
a twitch of incipient gout.” 

His lordship laughed. 

**'You should do as I do, Acland. 
Earn the gout for your posterity 
rather than accept it from your 
ancestors.” 

When the cigars, liqueurs, and coffee 
were brought in, his lordship, throwing 
one leg over the other, got right down 
to business, like the straightforward 
man he was. 

“I shall be perfectly frank with 
you, Acland. I cannot afford to 
marry on a thousand a year. My 
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own resources are seriously crippled, 
and the estate mortgaged all it will 
bear. As my old friend Salisbury 
used to say, I got imte the habit of 
betting on the wrong horse, but 
from now on, as I told Lady Sarah, 
I intend to lead the exemplary life. 
Still, nobody can live on a thousand 
a year.” 

“ T intend to try it on five hundred,” 
said Acland, quietly. 

“Take my word for it, you’ll never 
do it, my-boy. Why, clubs alone— 
oh, it’s impossible.” 

‘“*T am not what Dr. Johnson called 
a clubbable man, so that temptation 
is removed from me. Now, Lord 
Edward, I will follow the example 
of your explicit statement and tell 
you exactly what I am prepared to 
do. Miss Kinloch’s income is at 
present athousanda year. To thatI 
shall add two thousand pounds a year 
from the day of her marriage. This 
estate not being entailed, I shall make 
it over to her in fee-simple.” 

Lord Edward Crole smoked for 
some minutes in silence, his head 
thrown back, his eyes gazing at the 
ceiling. The corrugated brow seemed 
to indicate that he was engaged in 
mathematical calculation. 

“ That’s not bad,” he said at last, 
“‘and if you ask me, I think it very 
generous on your part. I suppose 
the old duffer can’t do anything?” ° 

“* What old duffer ? ” 

“The Earl of Kinloch.” 

“IT do not know, I am sure. I 
understand that the Earl is not a 
very well-to-do man. Still, you 
might approach him.” 

“Thanks, I will. One doesn’t see 
much of him in London, but when I 
come to think of it, one doesn’t see 
much of you, either, Mr. Acland. 
Now this estate and income will not 
be too strictly tied up, I hope. Lady 
Edward might wish to realise on it, 
you know.” 


“ If she does,” said Acland, calmly, 
“she will be disappointed. The 
estate and income will be settled upon 
herself, and for her own exclusive 
use, tied up as tightly as the best legal 
firm in London can fasten the knot.” 

“Doesn’t that rather savour of 
distrust ?”’ protested his lordship 
most politely, with the air of an 
outsider who has no personal interest 
in the matter. 

“Distrust of the lady? Oh, no; 
I am quite sure Helen Kinloch would 
not regard my action in that light. 
As the late Cecil Rhodes said of the 
Oxford dons, women know little of 
finance, and we as men of the world 
should do as much as we can to 
protect them.” 

Lord Edward Crole smiled genially 
when he heard Spenser Acland class 
himself as a man of the world, and 
this smile effectually masked what- 
ever sense of disappointment he felt 
at the other’s determination to put 
the money out of the bridegroom’s 
reach, under cover of protecting the 
bride. 

** And then,” continued Acland, as 
suavely as ever, “ since you are deter- 
mined to live the simple life, you 
may be able to show Lady Crole 
how existence may be made tolerable 
on three thousand pounds a year, 
with no rent, repairs or taxes to pay, 
because the farms on this estate pro- 
duce an income which keeps up this 
hall, pays the wages of the servants, 
and all out-goings, so the three thou- 
sand pounds may be termed duty 
free, in. another sense than people 
mean who make that proviso in their 
wills when leaving legacies to friends.” 

“Why, Mr. Acland,” exclaimed 
his lordship, “as I said before; this 
is truly generous of you, and I quite 
concur with your own opinion: that 
the lady will make no objection to 
any stipulation you deem fit to im- 
pose. This is a2charming old house, 
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and an ideal spot in which to spend 
a honeymoon. We expect to be 
married in June.” 

A shade of greyness like a curtain 
drew down over Acland’s face; his 
lips compressed, and his eyes nearly 


closed. 
“I say,” exclaimed his lordship, 


who saw the quick change of ex-. 


pression, “ you’re not looking very 
fit.” 

A wan smile loosened the rigidity 
of the lips. 

“T’m all right, thank you. Just 
another slight spasm of that gout I 
mentioned, I fear that the wine you 
praise has the defects of its qualities.” 

““Insiduous thing, wine. I feel 


rather tired myself, after the railway 
journey,” said Crole, putting the stub 
of his cigar into the ash tray, “ and 
with your permission I will go to bed.” 

“I hope, Lord Edward, you will 
sleep well. You will find it quiet 
enough. Chaucer’s scholar, you re- 


member, wished for books at his bed’s~ 
head, but I have taken the liberty of 
placing at yours whisky and soda, 
cigars and cigarettes. If anything 
has been omitted, please ring.” 

“Thanks awfully. I confess I am 
fonder of liquor than of literature. 
Good night.” 

His lordship hobbled off with a 
stiffness that did not aecord well with 
his youthful appearance. Spenser 
Acland sat long in his chair, gazing 
into space. 

For the next few days after his 
guest had departed, Acland took 
long tramps over his estate, as one 
who bids good-bye. He became the 
despair of Mrs. Reynolds, his buxom 
housekeeper, for he seemed to have 
forgotten the hours at which meals 
are served. Then he ryeceived a 
letter from his sister which troubled 
him, but before he could act a tele- 
gram followed that made it imperative 
he should do something. 
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“Dear Spenser,” wrote Lady Sarah, 
“* Ned Crole went up to Scotland after 
visiting you, and saw that old cur- 
mudgeon, the Earl of Kinloch. I 
told Ned, on his return, that it was 
foolish to expect anything from a 
Scotchman, especially when he knew 
that Ned had made up his mind to 
marry the girl. Old Kinloch pro- 
mised them his blessing, and that 
was as far as he would go. But Ned 
said this was of no particular use to 
him, even as a substitute for tips. 
Ned speaks of you in the most eulo- 
gistic terms. He who has met the 
notable people of all countries says 
he never before encountered a charac- 
ter so whole-souled as yours, with a 
manner that reminded him of gentle- 
men of the old school. I knew you 
and Ned would like each other. 

“I wish I could write an equal 
commendation of your ward. In a 
former letter I hinted that she had 
been rather trying. Heaven knows I 
have endeavoured to do my best for 
her, and now I have reaped the 
reward of my efforts. It would shock 
you to know the vjle temper that girl 
possesses. In all my experience I 
have never seen anything like it. 
When I told her of your generosity, 
instead of being thankful, and grate- 
ful, as a properly brought-up girl 
should, she raved like a madwoman. 
I thought she would tear the clothes 
from my back. Luckily no one but 
myself was in sight of her, or within 
sound of her voice. I can’t truth- 
fully say that she actually swore, but 
her language had all the’ effect of 
profanity. She seems to ‘ave at her 
tongue’s end every beastly thing that 
has been said, from the Bible to 
William Shakespeare. I would have 
turned her out. of the house forthwith, 
if it hadn’t been that the house is 
yours, and I suppose will be hers in 
a few days, if you have signed the 
document you promised to Ned 
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Such a storm of denunciation and 
crying I never before beheld, and 
hope I never shall be called upon to 
witness again. Ned says indulgently 
it was just hysterics, but it was 
nothing of the kind. She knew 
perfectly well what she was saying. 
No woman in hysterics could use 
sentences that cut like a whiplash. 
The fact that I was your sister seemed 
to aggravate her anger. If poor Ned 
had been the lowest vermin of the 
field, instead of Lord Edward Crole, 
she could not have used viler language 
about him. Why, one would think 
that I had held you by the arms 
while Ned Crole picked your pockets. 
Indeed, that’s one of the very phrases 
she used. I was never so upset in 


my life, that a nameless vixen like 
her should talk thus to a woman of 
my age and experience—to Lady 
Sarah Kingswick, in her own drawing- 


room! When I think of it, it makes 
my blood boil. Thank Heaven I 
have not yet made the announcement 
of the engagement, and shall not, until 
that virago apologises to me. 

“Poor Ned takes it all with such 
patience and meekness, and while not 
condoning, makes every excuse for 
her. Lord pity the man she marries, 
I say, but Ned thinks he can tame 
her, once the knot is tied. I wish 
you would ” and so forth, and 
so forth. 

This letter was delivered by the 
morning post, and Acland thought of 
going at once to London, and explain- 
ing to Helen that what he proposed 
to do had not been influenced in the 
least by anything that either Lady 
Sarah or Lord Edward had asked 
or stipulated. But somehow, instead 
of going to town, he took to the fields 
again, and in place of examining the 
farmsteads, or the old mill, he found 
himself wandering he knew not 
whither, thinking of Helen. At first 
the letter was a shock to him, for he 
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said to himself he had never seen her 
angry, and this was true so far as her 
grown-up days were concerned. But 
he remembered her now as a little 
girl, standing in the middle of the 
dusty road, defiantly facing a mob 
of village boys who had been throwing 
stones at a crippled, ragged mendicant 
who cowered under her protection. 
Her face was aflame with anger, and 
her opinion of the lads was given in 
language that left no room for mis- 
apprehension, while they stood help- 
less, because she was a privileged 
character, who came from the house 
of the lord of the manor. All her 
life nothing so roused her wrath as 
cruelty to bird, beast or man. 

It was nearly half-past eight when 
Acland reached the manor house, 
and it was an anxious face that he 
saw when the rotund housekeeper 
appeared. 

“Oh, Mr. Acland,” she cried. “I 
have been so anxious about you. 
There’s a telegram came in the fore- 
noon. I sent Joe on horseback to 
find you, but he couldn’t.” 

“*T seem to have missed Joe, Mrs. 
Reynolds, but where’s the tele- 

ram?” 

She handed it to him, and he tore 
it open. 

“The simpleton has bolted,” he 
read, “‘ without leaving word or note. 
Has been traced in cab to Charing 
Cross Station. Think she took the 
ten o’clock to Paris. Come at once.” 

It was easy to command, but 
difficult to obey. Acland looked at 
his watch. The last train on the 
branch line had gone, and the tele- 
graph office was closed at eight 
o’clock. The only practical thing to 
do was to drive over to Belmont 
Junction, catch the midnight express, 
and be in London by six o’clock in 
the morning, and it was a long twelve 
miles from the manor house to the 
Junction. 














“ THE OBSTREPEROUS VIRAGO APPEARED PEACEFUL ENOUGH NOW,” 
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“Nothing wrong, I hope, sir?” 
said the anxious Mrs. Reynolds, 

“Nothing at all, Mrs. Reynolds, 
but I must be in London to-morrow. 
Tell Joe to bring round the trap at a 
quarter to eleven. We'll drive to 
the Junction.” 

““T’m afraid the dinner’s spoiled, 
Mr. Acland.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter. I’m 
not hungry. Just send in a cold 
snack to the library—anything you 
like, and a tankard of beer. H-mm,” 
he muttered to himself, as he walked 
down the corridor to the library. 
“ Little Helen elopes to Paris, and I 
always wanted to show her Paris 
myself.” 

He turned on the electric light in 
the library, and then stood amazed. 
On the polished oaken table there 
rested a woman’s hat of the most 
marvellous fashion, shaped something 
like the sou’wester of a Hastings 
fisherman, and swooping down from 
the top, away to the rear, a most 
marvellous array of feathers. 

He walked down the room, and 
there, in the favourite alcove, lay the 
girl, sound asleep. The obstreperous 
virago appeared peaceful enough, and 
the fair face, with its pathetic ex- 
pression, seemed like that of the little 
child who came to him when she was 
eight years old. She had piled the 
variegated pillows into a soft heap, 
and there she lay, a perfect picture 
of repose, from which even the flood- 
ing of the room with light had not 
aroused her. Mud was dried on her 
boots, and some leaves and little 
twigs clung to her skirt. He knew 
at once she had walked the twelve 
miles from the Junction, through the 
woods and across the streams. No 
one krew those forest paths better 
than Helen. 

Although the light failed to disturb 
her slumbers, the sound of his voice 
awakened her at once. 
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“Helen!” he said, very quietly, 
and the girl sat up, wide awake, with 
a nervous upward movement of the 
straighten her tangled 


hands to 
hair. 

“Oh, guardian,” she pleaded, “ do 
not scold me, at Jeast not to-night. I 
seem to.be worn out, and can’t stand 
anything more.” 

“Scold you, my dear?’ Why, 
that’s twice you’ve spoken of scolding 
since you went toLondon. When did 
I ever scold you, Helen ? ” 

‘** Ah, but I deserve it now. I’ve 
run away. Aren’t you shocked ?” 

* Not a bit. I’ve had a telegram. 
They thought you’d gone to Paris.” 

The girl laughed a little. 

““T intended them to think that. 
I went to Charing Cross, and “then 
delved down into the Tube,: and 
bobbed up serenely at the Great 
Central Station. I’ve walked from 
Belmont Junction.” . 

“T thought you had. How did 
you get in here without anyone seeing 

ou?” 

“Ah, I kept the key of the little 
door to the library. I knew it would 
bring me back to this room, just like 
drinking at.the fountain of Trevi 
brings you back to Rome.” 

Now she stood up, and burst into 
a vehemence that made Acland realise 
his sister’s consternation. 

“Oh, guardian, I cannot ‘marry 
that man! I cannot, I cannot! I 
hatehim! Iloathehim! He makes 
me shrink into myself and shrivel 
whenever he comes near me. I will 
do anything else in the world for you, 
guardian, but I will not marry Lord 
Edward Crole. Now, that’s settled, 
and you can turn me out of doors if 
you like. I detest him. There!” 

“‘T am delighted to hear it, Helen, 
I detest him, also. But why on 
earth did you accept him ? ” 

The, girl stared at him with wide- 
open eyes. 
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“IT accepted him because you 
wanted me to.” 

“T never wanted anything of the 
kind. I wasamazed that you chose 
such a man.” 

“Oh, guardian, you forget. Didn’t 
you send me to London to be married? 
I saw it in your own handwriting, in 
the letter you wrote to your sister.” 

“T—I don’t think I put it quite 
that way, Helen. I was writing, of 
course, to a woman of the world, 
doubtless using the language of the 
world: What I wished you to enjoy 
was an opportunity of seeing people of 
your own age and class, and, of 
course, marriage if you met someone 
suitable, whom you loved, but to 
choose a used-up rake lke Crole, 
who is going to turn over a new leaf 
simply because he has to—why, that 
shocked me, if you like.” 

A flush of radiant happiness over- 
spread the girl’s face, as if someone 
had illumined it from within. 

‘** What awful stories people do tell. 
Your sister said—she called me a 
simpleton, and I am one, to have 
believed it z 

“* What did she say ? ” 

*‘T’d rather not tell you, guardian. 
It’s so absurd now that I see you 
standing there.” 

“* Supper is served, sir.” 

Acland whirled round, an angry 
exclamation on his lips, which he 
checked just in time. 

“ Make it for two,”please,” he said, 
“but don’t bring itin until I ring. 
Tell Mrs. Reynolds that Miss Helen 
has returned. Also tell Joe not to 
trouble about the trap. 
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““ Now, my dear, let’s have it all. 
No half confidences. We’re going to 
clear everything up this night. What 
did my sister say ?” 

‘* She said that a scholarly man like 


-you had no place in his establishment 


for a simpleton like myself, and, of 
course, I knew it was true enough 
about the scholar and the simpleton. 
She said that if I refused Lord 
Edward you would be so angry you 
would never speak to me again: 
that you wanted to get rid of me, and 
didn’t care what it cost. But then 
I’ve been pretty beastly with’ Lady 
Sarah, and the last time I saw 
her——” 

“I think she deserved it, Helen. 
Do you wish to stop at Monks- 
Acland, then ? ” 

“Of course I do.” 

“* Helen, I’ve been in love with you 
ever since the day when you called 
me a nice old man. If the oldness 
hasn’t overcome the niceness, I want 
you to marry me, and return to 
Monks-Acland. as its mistress, and 
not as its ward.” 

“ Guardian, guardian, did you feel 
like that before I went to Lon- 
don?” _ 

‘Yes, my darling. I have felt like 
that, it seems to me, always.” 

“Then why did you send me 
away? It almost broke my heart 
when I thought you wished to get rid 
of me. I was the one in love, and I 
thought you didn’t care.” 

He drew her to him, and what hap- 
pened perhaps scandalised the shades 
of the monks who had built that 
beautiful room. 








[4. 7. Johnson. 
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IN THE DAYS OF THE MARCH 
3 BROWN 


By ARTHUR TYSILIO JOHNSON 


the fly-fisher’s year and the 

March Brown the great fly 

of that month which gives 
it its name, then there must be in 
every angler’s fly-book, if not in 
his heart, a place dedicated to the 
famous little creature who is a 
May-fly before the May; “a bonnie 
flea” which in many districts one 
may keep at the tail-end of his 
cast from St. David’s Day until the 
harvest moon has waned. The fly- 
fisher of the North and West, bent 
on an angling expedition, would 
nearly as soon leave his reel or his 
tobacco at home as set forth with- 
out a good stock of this universal 
favourite. 

The March Brown is “ dressed ” 
in many ways and divers fashions, 
but the most imaginative tackle- 
maker has to keep somewhere within 
the limits of that expansive term 
“brown.” The flies vary both in 
detail—“ trimmings ”—and in general 
“* wear.” Here, for instance, is a 
specimen which is all hackle and 
without any wings ; here, again, one 
which has cocked wings of a‘ most 
decided character and a fuzzy body 
of yellow and silver twist. Another 
has a partridge hackle, another a 
woodcock; the body is heavily 
dressed or it is slim. . It is adorned 
with a spiral of silver upon any 
neutral tint or tied with wool in 
yellow, green or dun. Yet they are 
all March Browns, and although 
there is no doubt that a little differ- 
ence exists in the natural fly in 
various districts and seasons, any 


[ March is the first month of 


fairly: average type will generally 
satisfy the trout if anything will, 
always provided it is not much out 
of the normal size. 

But March fishing, in the North 
at any rate, or wherever the March 
Brown is found, is not the good sport 
it used to be. The trout are now 
seldom worth taking at Lady-Day, 
and even if they are they do not run 
so large as some of us remember. 
Only last spring, as late as April 
18th (and it was not an exception- 
ally late year), the river that is now 
tumbling merrily past my window 
had nothing better to offer me 
in the way of fish than a few miser- 
able little troutlets which were so 
horribly thin, flabby and _ lifeless 
that it made one shudder to handle 
their emaciated bodies, and hurry 
to return them to their home. Twenty 
years ago the same water, aye the 
selfsame pool, was the scene of 
many an exciting moment with a 
trout that would do credit to any one 
in the gay days of May, and that 
was often quite early in the month. 
Then well-conditioned fish lived and 
fought in strong waters, as the 
always should do ; every little stickle 
held a good trout. Then baskets 
were brought home heavier ; and 
even February—an “open” month 
in those days too—often yielded 
clean, well-fed specimens in plenty. 
One cannot explain why these things 
should be, but this much is certain, 
that whether a climatic change is 
taking place sufficient to have a 
detrimental effect upon the food 
which feeds the trout, or whether 
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we imagine the average spring to 
be later than it used to be, the fish 
are now in a state of semi-starvation 
in most mountain streams, and will 
be until the glut of flies appear. 
The water, it is true, swarms with 
little fellows up to three and four 
inches long, but where have the old 
acquaintances gane to? The fact 
that systematic feeding of trout 


the comfort which is hidden away 
in every honest fisherman’s creel and, 
full of expectation as to what that 
glittering water will afford, the oldest 
and friendliest rod is to-day taken 
down from the wall, a cast or two 
made up with a March Brown at 
the end, even though it may be long 
before the fly appears in his proper 
element to herald the angler’s spring 
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[A. 7. Johnson. 


“THE STREAM WHICH; THE MOORHENS LOVE.” 


has had such marked results bears 
its own significance, and we shall soon 
have to resort to that—commencing 
early in the year—or to thinning 
out the fish, so as to leave what food 
there is to those which remain, if 
our early fishing is to be anything 
approaching what it was. 

However, “nil desperandum ”’ is 


—that warm and gentle spring which 
is borne upon the south wind and 
which makes the little trout leap 
and frolic with gladness. And as 
regularly as the chiff-chaff—first 
visitor of the summer  birds— 
comes to the great, bare oaks, just 
at this season, so does the angling 
tever return to everyone who has 
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ever felt the thrill which quivers 
through a straining rod. It is of 
no use trying to resist it. It forces 
itself upon us, seduces us whether 
we will or no, takes us bodily, heart 
and soul, rod and tackle, greased 
boots and most ancient hat to the 
water-side—and, more than likely, 
leads us down to some familiar stream 
which is more to us than the filling 
of many baskets, because of the 
associations which dwell and grow 


[A. 7. Johnson. 


“A MONSTER TROUT STIU.L LIVES UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE OLD BRIDGE.” 


like the green rushes upon its banks. 
And to all those of us who can look 
back to the days when we fished for 
trout—in simple, if not unorthodox, 
fashion—in those easy-going little 
brooks, in which the water-cress 
grows to the brink of the current, and 
whose gentlemotion and reedy banks 
the sedge-bird and the moor-hen love, 
the feverish symptoms are often most 
acute, beginning quite early in the 
year. Like the sleepy “ pipe of some 
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half-awakened bird,” which shyly 
suggests that the dawn is near, our 
angling pulse begins to quicken. We 
grow restless as again the vision of 
some old meadow stream whose well- 
fed waters scarcely ever felt the foot- 
prints of the frost persistently returns 
to mind, And what bonnie trout it 
yielded ! How inexhaustible were its 
deep and sudden bends, its over- 
hanging banks of turf! Then one 
morning we go out to find an odour 
of mossy places in the humid air, for 
much rain has fallen during the 
night. There is a smell of trout upon 
the soft, wet wind which blows off the 
moor. We feel that the bonds of 


winter are being broken, that the 
frost-sealed lips of the earth are melt- 
ing in the kiss of the south wind, that 
the merry laughter of the iron hills 
will soon be heard in a hundred brooks. 

Poor Jefferies, in his last lingering 
days, wondered how the skylark, sing- 


ing in the blue, outside his window, 
could get on without him—how “ the 
reddening elm, the arum, the haw- 
thorn leaf, the celandine, the may, the 
yellow iris of the waters and the 
heather of the hillside,” knew the 
times of their coming. He “re- 
membered them all” right on “to 
the time of the redwing.” It is so 
with the angler. His ear goes out to 
meet the song of spring waters. He 
must join and live in the rejuvena- 
tion of the earth. He will not, can not, 
be a thing apart. His spirit rebels 
at the thought. The meadow and 
the river he, too, feels cannot get on 
without him, without the union of his 
wholehearted, sympathetic soul. He 
must learn over again the great joy 
which so fills the tiny willow wren 
that it overflows like water in a foun- 
tain-jet of song, must feel the pulse 
of new life which throbs upwards in 
every blade and twig and leaf. 

To be by the waterside when the 
first March Browns are fluttering 
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about the rocks in multitudes, when 
the broom, the gorse, and “ palm ” 
willows are flooding the hill slopes with 
a fragrance which is as rich as they 
are golden ; to stand where the feet 
of Spring have stood, to go where they 
** have touched the meadows and left 
the daisies rosy,” to understand what 
is meant by her 
Sweet records, promises as sweet, 

are the angler’s birthright and his 
abiding joy. Let the iced water of 
the mountains fill the grey rivers and 
the March winds send flurries of rest- 
less snow down the woodland ways, 
the angler is no angler who cannot 
take those ‘‘ Sweet records” in the 
one hand, and, inducing Spring to 
take the other, be at one with the 
days of the March Brown. East 
winds may sow discontent and all 
manner of evil, may silence the most 
passionate thrush, may delay, indeed, 
the coming of those March Browns, 
and keep the thin little trout hungry 
until the swallows are here. But 
there is a cheerful side to every hedge- 
row where the sun shines upon the 
wild strawberry blossom, the lesser 
celandine and violet, in spite of the 
wind. There are crimson stars, too, 
on the hazels and clusters of virgin 
primroses, which, in their setting of 
old brown leaves, look like groups of 
demure little quaker maidens. And 
the water-hen croons in the evening 
light just as she used to do. when 
trout were trout, and boys were boys ; 
in the days when the meadows were 
wet and warm on St. Valentine’s 
Day. Yet they tell me, though being 
a fisherman (or does the East wind 
find an easier way into our hearts as 
we grow older ?) I believe them not, 
that a monster trout still lives under 
the shadow of the old bridge yonder, 
just below the ledge of black rock 
upon which a pair of white-throated 
dippers are again making their mossy 
home. 
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So, from the earliest days of the 
opening year—the days of “ little un- 
blown breasts and child-eyed looks ”— 
the angler in day dreams or in reality 
takes out his rod and very probably 
puts it back again. He notices the 
purple flush upon the alder trees, 
Daily it grows as the bloom grows 
upon a ripening grape. The young 
sycamore sheaths in the underwood 
can scarcely hold out any longer. 
The anemones in the wood—the wind 
flowers—although they tremble when 
they hear the cold, dry wind coming, 
immediately try to hide their blushing 
petals and compose themselves as if 
nothing had happened. And the 
young lambs, notwithstanding the 
wind—for is it not the spring ?—still 
run races in the fields and proudly 
they stamp their baby hoofs as if they 
delighted in the hard, resounding turf, 
for it is a very dull and unresponsive 
thing to stamp and caper upon when 
it is wet. 

It is the season of daffodils ; 
the hawthorn leaves have been 
waiting half-open for weeks, waiting 
for the sun which, like a prodigal, is 
returning to bring back the half- 
forgotten smiles to the face of old 
Mother Earth, to set new flowers 
a-blooming upon the graves of those 
which passed away when he sank 
lower and lower behind the great dark 
hills of the West and abandoned the 
autumn fields and the valleys of mist 
to winter. 

I do not think that, as an angler, 
one need offer any apology for be- 
longing to the ‘‘ contemplative”’ race, 
though the Philistine in his affliction 
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of ignorance may jeer. Old Isaak 
hit on the right word when he called 
our sport the ‘‘ Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation.” The trout fisher, espe- 
cially at this season, is brought face 
to face with a world of interest that 
is outside one’s daily path—a world 
of love and rivalry, beauty and envy, 
of life in its most entrancing and often 
most sorrowful phases—a world of 
problems which the laboratory can 
never solve, of a subtlety of beauty 
and expression that art can never 
portray, of a truth that can only 
be “contemplated,” never quite 
understood. 

Ours is the gentle art,and it has been 
said that there is always hope for a 
man, no matter how great a ruffian 
he may be, who is a fisherman by 
instinct. And the reason of it all is 


‘very largely this, there is no spirit of 


competition in angling, no striving 
to better one’s fellow men which— 
very wrongly it may be—robs so 
many of our sports of their true zest 
and purity. The angler says, “I go 
a-fishing.” And he goes—often alone. 
He must then touch the hem of 
Nature’s. garment sometime, and I 
never yet came across the man who 
was not the better off for the ex- 
perience, and unless he has the soul 
of a fishmonger and a heart of stone 
he will learn that, after all, it is no 
small thing ”— 
** To have enjoyed the sun, 
To have lived light in the Spring, 
—r-* to have thought, to have 
one, 


And the dowdy little March Brown 
plays no insignificant part in all 
this. 








THE BEAUTIFUL PRINCESS 


By LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE 


Lllustrated by E. Mitchell 


(ie was once a_ beautiful 
Princess who spent all her 
days looking out from a 

turret window at the top of a 
high tower across the sea. She was 
so beautiful that pebbles turned to 
precious stones if she trod on them, 
and every man became a poet and 

went through the world making im- 

mortal songs about her all his life, 

and ice melted when she passed, as 
though the sun had smiled on it; 
butshe cared for none of these things. 

All day long and most of the night 

she sat lonely at her casement watch- 

ing for the first gleam, brighter than 
any moonlight, of the Golden Ship. 
For once, when she was very young, 

a minstrel came to the palace, and he 

sat and played in the great hall: 

his eyes were grave and troubled, 
and he gazed at, and sang for her 


only. He said in his song that a 
golden ship, laden with fruits from 
the gardens of Paradise and marvel- 
lous things from all the secret treasure- 
houses of the world, had set sail from 
a fair and unknown land for her 
sake. And the lord of it, he said, 
was a King who had learnt the 
hidden meaning of all the greatest 
passions which had ever been, and 
she would be loved more than Helen ; 
more than any Queen for whose pleas- 
ure the nations of the earth had 
become like smoke rising from per- 
fumed altars, for she was more 
beautiful than even Helen. 

But, the minstrel sang, unless she 
was watching when the ship dawned 
on the horizon, it would melt like 
golden mist, for it was a magic ship. 
That was the end of his song. 

The next day the body of the 
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minstrel, his face grave and secret 
and white, was washed up on the 
sharp beach beneath the Princess’s 
tower. And from that time she 
watched always as he had bidden her. 

So many years had.she stayed 
hidden in the tower, that men, who 
had first spoken of her beauty as a 
miraculous thing which would change 
the story of the world, gradually 
forgot the exaltation they had felt 
at the first sight of her and spoke of 
her vaguely as of someone in another 
land—only her sister saw her and 
lamented the waste of so much love- 
liness. 

Always she urged her to leave the 
tower: “ Will you not have all the 
Kings of the earth for your lovers ? ”’ 
she said. “Do you not know the 
power you hold in your eyes, your lips, 
your hands? You may destroy the 
world if you will, when you have 
done with it, but taste it first.” 

Then the Princess smiled a little 
sadly, for she knew that the golden 
ship would soon dawn on the horizon, 
and that it carried fruits from the 
Garden of Eden and love hitherto 
unknown among men, “and,” she 
thought, “it is longin coming.” But 
she watched still. 

Soon her sister became Queen of a 
far-country, and she saw no one but 
an ancient waiting-maid. Men had 
long ceased to speak of her, and the 
hours were unending. Then one day 
all hope suddenly left her heart. A 
chill wind blew from the East, grey 


waves rolled wearily in from the open f 
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Then when her youth, which would 
no longer be silent, rebuked her 
passionately for the dead, foolish, 
wasted years, she comforted it with 
the words her sister had spoken. 

“T will go amongst men,” she said, 
“and my loveliness shall be like a 
whirlwind sweeping over the face of 
the earth, and I shall love and be 
loved, for I know my sister has not 
lied!” 

Then she took off her crown, and 
drew a dark hood over her hair— 
for she would conquer by her beauty 
alone. 

Slowly she descended the twisting 
stair which led to her chamber and 
came to the Hall where the King sat. 


if | 











sea and broke dully on the black rocks 1 


like tired wayfarers who, having 
reached home, are glad to die. She 
rose stiffly from her ivory chair and 
moved across the room. All her 
stifled youth suddenly cried loudly 
within her. 

““The ship must have come when 
I slept,” she thought — but cared 
nothing. 


“AS SHE GAZED SHE UTTERED NO CRY.” 
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It-was full of folk in gorgeous apparel. 
She stood a moment trembling in 
the doorway, then proudly and like 
a Queen, her hood thrown back, she 
entered. 

A few glanced at her curiously— 
then turned away. The King kept 
open hall, and many strangers entered. 
She spoke to some, but they answered 
not, Solitary she moved through the 
great Hall till she reached the King’s 
throne. Then the King’s jester, who 
lay at his feet mocking and playing 
dice, suddenly .raised his pjnched, 
brown face as she approached, and 
laughed evilly, with white glistening 
teeth. She turned stricken with, the 





dread of some unknown evil, and, 
passing unnoticed from the Hall, 
climbed with difficulty up the long 
twisted stairway which led back to 
her chamber. 

On the wall hung a mirror, but she 
had not looked in it since first she 
had taken her place at the narrow © 
window. Now she stood before it. 
As she gazed she uttered no cry, but 
stood quiet and motionless. She saw 
the reflection of a very old wemaa, 
with withered face and lank, grey 
hair ; and the sea winds had made her 
skin like parchment, and long watch- 
ing had taken all the colour from her 
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By JOSEPH C, LINCOLN 


Illustrated by Will Crawford 


near East Wellmouth when 

I ran afoul of him. He was 

fat and shiny, and driving 
a lively horse. When he sighted me 
he hove to and hailed. 

“Here you!” says he, in a voice 
as fat as the rest of him. “ Your 
name’s Pratt, isn’t it ? ”’ 

“Yes,” says I. 

“* Methusalum Pratt or Jehoshaphat 
Pratt or something like that?” he 
asked. 

“Well,” says I, “‘ they christened 
me Solomon, but it wasn’t my 
fault; I was young at the time and 
they took advantage.” 

He grinned a sort of one-sided 
grin, and commenced to abuse the 
horse for trying to climb a tree. 

“* T knew it was some Bible outrage 
or other,” he says. ‘“ There’s more 
Bible names in this forsaken sand-heap 
than Christians, a good sight. When 
[I meet a man with a Bible name 
[ hang on to my watch. The man 
that sets out to do me must have a 
better make-up than that. Well, 
see here, King Sol; can you run a 
petrol launch ? ” 

“I can run any of the everyday 
kinds,” says I, rubbing my chin 
thoughtfully ; this fat man had got 
me interested. He was so polite 
in his remarks. Didn’t seem to 
stand on ceremony, as you might 
say. Likewise there was a kind of 
familiar something about his face. 
knew I’d never met him before and 
yet I seemed to have a floating 
memory of him. 

“* All right,” says he, sharp. “ Then 
you come round to my landing to- 


| WAS coming along the road 


morrow at eight o’clock and take 
me out in my launch to the fishing 
grounds. I’ll pay you well to take 
me there and back.” 

Well,” says I, “‘ do I furnish——” 

“You furnish nothing except your 
grub,” he interrupts. “ The launch’ll 
be ready and the lines and hooks 
and bait’ll be ready. My own man 
was to do the job, but just now I 
told him what I thought of him. 
No smart Alec gets the best of me, 
even if he has a contract. You run 
the launch and put me on the fishing 
grounds. I pay you for that and 
bringing me back again. I furnish 
my own extras and you can furnish 
yours. I don’t want any bargaining.” 

There was no reason why I shouldn’t 
take the job. It was well along 
in September. The hotel where I’d 
been taking out summer guests on 
sailing cruises was closed for the 
season; my own sloop, the Dora 
Bassett, was hauled up for repairs, 
and all I had on my hands just then 
was time. So the money seemed 
good. 

“All right,” says I, “it’s a bar- 
gain. If you'll guarantee to have 
your launch ready I——” 

“That’s my business,” he says. 
“It'll be ready. If it isn’t you'll 
get your pay just the same. To- 
morrow morning at eight o’clock. 
And don’t you forget and be late.” 
“Get up, you blackguard,” says he 
to the horse. 

“Hold, just a minute,” I shouts, 
running after him. “I don’t. want 
to be curious, you understand, but 
seems as if it might help me to be on 
time if I knew where your launch 
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was going to be and what your 
name is,” 

He pulled up then. “ Humph!” 
hé says, “‘ if you don’t know my name 
and more about my private affairs 
than I do myself, you’re the only one 
in these parts that doesn’t. My 
name’s Williams, and I live in what 
you call the Lathrop house over 
towards Trufett. The launch is at 
my landing down in front of the 
house.” 

I knew_who he was now, of course. 
There was talk when the Lathrop 
place was sold, andI gathered that 
the man who bought it answered 
to the description of Williams and 
was a retired draper, suffering from 
an enlarged income and the dis- 
eases that go with it. He lived 
alone in the big house, except for a 
crotchety housekeeper and two or 
three servants. The stories _ about 
his temper and language would 
have filled a log book. Nobody 
ever called on him. The clergy- 
man called once, when he first came, 
and he hasn’t been his own man 
since. 

But all this was beside the ques- 
tion, so far as I was concerned. 
I’d cruised with cranks before, and 
I thought I could stand this one. 
So the next morning I was up early 
and on my way to Lathrop’s landing. 

The launch was there, made fast 
alongside the little wharf. Nice- 
looking craft she was, too, all var- 
nish and gilt. I’d have liked her 
better if she’d carried a sail, for it’s 
my experience that canvas is a handy 
thing to have aboard in case of 
need; but she looked seaworthy 
enough, and built for speed. 

While I was standing on the pier 
looking down at her I heard foot- 
steps and brisk remarks from _ be- 
hind the bushes on the bank, and 
Williams appeared, puffing and blow- 
in He was followed by a sulky- 


looking man carrying a load of 
sweaters and oilskins, with a lunch- 
basket on top. Williams himself 
wasn’t carrying anything but his 
temper ; he hadn’t forgotten any of 
that. 

“Well, Pratt,” says he to me, 
“You are on time. Blessed if it 
isn’t a comfort to find somebody 
who'll do what I tell ’em. Now 
you,” he says to the servant, “ put 
them things aboard and clear out as 
quick as you’ve a mind to. Don’t 
let me find you on the place when I 
get back. Cast off, Solomon.” 

The man dumped the dunnage int 
the launch, and me and Williams 
climbed aboard. I cast_ off. 


“Mr. Williams,” says the man, kind 
of pleading, ‘‘ will you pay me the 
rest of my wages ? ” 

Williams told him he had paid 
all he meant to pay, and added trim- 
mings to make it emphatic. 


I started the engine and we moved 
out. All at once the man runs to the 
end of the wharf and calls after us. 

“All right, you fat-head! You'll 
be sorry for what you’ve done to 
me.” 

I thought Williams would have 
liked- to go back but I was hired to 
go a-fishing, not to watch a one-sided 
prize-fight, and I thought it was high 
time we started. 

The name of the launch was. the 
Shooting Star, and she certainly lived 
up to it. It was a greasy kind of 
day, with no sea worth mentioning, 
and we bowled along finely. The fish- 
ing lodge is a good many miles away, 
round Sandy Point out to sea, and, 
judging by what I’d seen of fatty so 
far, I wasn’t keen on spending more 
time with him than was necessary. 
More than that, fog signs were show- 
ing. 

a When were you meaning to get 
back, Mr. Williams?” I asked him. 

“When I’ve caught as many fish 
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as I want to,” he says. “I told the 
housekeeper I’d be back when I got 
good and ready; it might be to- 
night and it might be ten days from 
now. ‘If I’m not back in a week 
you can hunt me up,’ I told her; 
“but not before.’ I’ve got her trained. 
She knows me. It’s a pity if a man 


can’t be independent of women.” 
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a crippled disposition like Williams’s. 
He lit a cigar and begun to get more 
sociable. He commenced to ask me 
questions about myself. 

By and by he says, “Pratt, I 
suppose you think it a smart thing 
to get two pounds out of me for a 
trip like this, eh ?” 

“Not if it’s to last a week,” 
says I, 

“It’s your look-out if it does,” he 
says promptly. “You get.two for 
taking me out and back. If you are 
not back on time it isn’t my fault.” 

“Unless the craft breaks down,” 
I says. 


“Tt won’t break down. I looked 


“ OVERBOARD WENT EVERYTHING THAT WASNT NAILED DOWN.” 


I knew many men who were 
subjects for pity, according to that 
rule. But I wasn’t in for a week’s 
cruise, and I told him so. —He said 
of course not; we’d be home that 
evening. 

It was a beautiful morning, and, 
after a :pell, it had its effect,”even on 


after that. My motto is to look out 
for number one, and it’s a good motto. 
At any rate, it has made money for 
me.” 

He went on about business shrewd- 
ness and how it paid, and how to 
manage big things, till I got ‘tired 
of it. 
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“Mr. Williams,” says I; “you 
know how I make my money—what 
little I do make—or you say you do. 
Now, if it isn’t an impudent question, 
how did you make yours ?” 

Well, he had made his by being 
shrewd and careful and always look- 
ing out for number one. “ Number 
one ” was his hobby, but I gathered 
that the bulk of his spare ciu.ange 
had come from deals in stocks and 
bonds. 

“Humph!” saysI. “Speaking of 
tricks and meanness, I’ve always 
heard there were things of that sort 
hitched to the tail of the stock 
market. What makes the market 
price of—well, of wheat, we'll say ?” 

That was regulated, so he said, by 
the Jaw of supply and demand. If 
a man had all the wheat there was 
and another had to have some or 
starve, why the first one had a 
right to take as much as he could 
get before he let it go. 

“ That’s legitimate,” he says. “ Law 
of supply and demand exemplified.” 

“ According te that law,” says I, 
‘““when you were set on fishing to-day 
and hunted me up to run your boat, 
because I was the only chap who 
could run it, I ought to have charged 
you twenty dollars instead of 
ten.” 

“Of course,” he says, grinning. 
“But you weren’t shrewd enough 
to grasp the situation. Now the 
deal’s closed and it’s too late.” 

He went on talking about “ deals ” 
and suth. How the price of this 
stock and that was raised on pur- 
pose till a lot of folk had put their 
money in it and then was smashed, so 
all but the wise ones would be what 
he called “squeezed out.” That 
was legitimate, too—“ high finance,” 
he said. 

“But how about the poor that 
had savings in these stocks,” I 
asked, “ and don’t know high financ- 
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ing? Where does the law of supply 
and demand come in for them ? ” 

He iaughed. “They supply the 
demand for money,” says he. 

By eleven we were well out towards 
the fishing grounds. *Twas the bad 
season now ; the big fish had struck 
off still further, and there wasn’t 
another boat in sight. The land was 
just a green streak along the sky- 
line, and the waves were running 
bigger. The Shooting Star was sea- 
worthy, and I wasn’t worried about 
her. The only thing that troubled 
me was the fog, and that was piling 
up to windward. I’d called fatty’s 
attention to it when we started, but 
he said he didn’t mind fog. Well, I 
didn’t mind either, for we had a com- 
pass aboard and the engine was 
running fine. What wind there was 
was blowing offshore. 

And then, all at once, the engine 
stopped running. I gave the wheel 
a whirl, but it only whirred and quit 
again. I went for’ard to inspect, and, 
if you'll believe me, there wasn’t a 
drop of petrol left in the tank. The 
spare cans ought to have been full, 
and they were full—but it was water 
they were filled with. 

“Is this the way you make your 
boat ready for me ?” I asked, sarcas- 
tically. 

“ That—that man of mine told me 
he had filled them,” he stammered, 
looking frightened. 

** Yes,” says I, “and I heard him 
hint likewise that he was going to 
make you sorry.” 

When he had exhausted himself 
in denouncing the man, he turned to 
me. “But what are we going to 
do ?” he asks. 

“Do?” says I. “ We’re going to 
drift.” 

And that’s what we did. I tried 
to anchor, but we weren’t over the 
ledge and the iron wouldn’t reach 
bottom by a mile, more or less. 
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I rigged up a sail out of the oar and 
the canvas spray shield, but there 
wasn’t wind enough to give~ us 
steerage way, so we drifted and drifted 
out to sea. And by and by the fog 
came down and shut us in, and that 
ended what little hope I had of being 
seen by the coastguard on shore. 
The breeze died out about three 
o’clock. In one way this was a 
good thing. In another it wasn’t, 


ten minutes it was blowing hard, 
and the seas were beginning to 
rise. I got up my jury rig—the oar 
and the spray shield—and took the 
helm. There was nothing to do but 
run before it, and no knowing 
where we would fetch up. At any 
rate, if the compass was right, we 
would drive back into the bay again, 
for the wind had hauled clear round. 

The Shooting Star jumped and 


DO YOU KNOW WHERE WE ARE ?'” 


because we were well out in deep 
water atid when the wind did come 
it was likely to come harder and 
stronger than we needed. However, 
there was nothing to do but wait and 
hope for the best. 

It was getting well along-towards 
evening when I felt the wind 
coming. It came in puffs at 
first, and every puff was stronger 
than the one previous. Inside of 


rolled. Fatty had on the oilskins, 
but he was shaking like a leaf. 

““What will become of us?” he 
chattered. ‘Shall we drown?” 

“ Don’t know,” says I, tugging at 
the wheel and trying to sight the 
compass. “ Youhave the best chance 
if it’s true that fat floats.” 

I thought that might cheer him, 
but it didn’t. A big wave heeled 
u. over, and we shipped a lot of 
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water. 
up. 

“Lord!” he screamed. 
sinking. Help! help!” 

“Sit down!” I roared. “I thought 
you knew how to act in a boat. 
Sit down! d’you hear me?” 

He sat. Likewise he shivered and 
groaned. It grew darker and darker 
and the wind freshened every 
minute; expected to see that jury- 
mast go by the board, but lucky for 
us it held. 

There is no use telling about the 
next three hours. According to 
my reckoning they were years, and 
we cught to have sailed through the 
broadside of the Cape and be making 
a quick run for Africa. But at last 
we got into smoother water, and then, 
right across our bows, showed a white 
strip. The fog had pretty well cleared 
and I could see it. 

“Land, ho!” I shouted. “Stand 
by! We’re going to bump.” 

And we did. Steering dead ahead 
was out of the question. All I could 
do was set my teeth and trust the 
Shooting Star was the real article. 
Overboard went oar and canvas and 
everything else that wasn’t nailed 
down, including fatty and me. I 
grabbed him by the collar and 
wallowed ashore. 

“ Awk ! Awk !”” he gasps, choking, 
*“T’m drowned.” 

I let him remain drowned for the 
moment ; I had the launch to think 
of, and somehow or other I hauled the 
anchor up above tide mark. Then I 
attended to my passenger. 

“Where are we ?” he asks. 

I looked round. Close by was 
beach-grass. and seaweed and sand. 
A little way off was a clump of 
pines and bushes that looked 
familiar. And back of them was a 
little hut that looked more familiar 
still. I rubbed the salt, out of my 
eyes, 


He gave a yell and jumped 
“We're 
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“ Well! ” says I. 
of such a thing!” 

“What is it?” he says. 
you know where we are ? 
house is that ?” 

I looked hard at the hut. 

“Hamph!” I grunted. “I do 
declare! Talk about a man’s coming 
back to his own. Whose hut is 
that ? Well, it’s mine, if you want 
to know. The power that looks out 
for the lame, the halt and the blind, has 
hove us ashore on the island that 
is the only piece of real estate I 
own.’ 

It sounds crazy enough, 
was true. The island is a sand- 
heap off in the bay, two miles 
from shore and ten from the nearest 
town. I'd bought it three years 
before and put up the hut for a 
shooting box to take city gunners to. 
This summer I’d leased it to my 
friend Baker, who used it while 
he was lobstering. The gale had 
driven us in from sea, past Sandy 
Point and on to the island. It was 
like hitting a nail head, but we had 
done it. It shows what Providence 
can do when it sets out. 

I explained some of this to Williams 
as we waded through.the sand to the 
hut. 

“But is this man Baker” here 
now ?” he asks. 

“T’m afraid not,” says I. ‘* The 
lobster season’s about over, and he 
was going South on a yacht this 
week. Still, he wasn’t to go till 
Saturday, and perhaps——” 

But the hut was empty when we 
got there. I fumbled round in the 
tin matchbox and lit the lamp in 
the bracket on the wall. Then I 
turned to Williams. 

“ Well,” says I, 
once in——” 

Then I.stopped. When he went 
overboard, the water had washed 
off his hat. Likewise it had washed 


**T never heard 


“Do 
Whose 


but it 


““ we're lucky for 
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“* HURRY UP, I'M HUNGRYJAS_A WOLF.’ " 


off his long black hair—which was a 
wig—and his head was all round 
and shiny and bald, like a gull’s 
egg out in a rain storm. 

“What are you staring at?” 
he asks. 

I fetched a long breath. ‘“ No- 
thing,” says I. “ Nothing.” 

But for the rest of that hour I 
went round in a kind of daze, as if 
my wig had* gone and part of my 
head with it. When a chap has 
been doing a puzzle it satisfies him 
to find out the answer. And I’d 
done my puzzle. ue 

I knew where I’d met Mr. Williams 
before. 
_.Fatty went to bed in one of the 
bunks. He was too tired to 


want any supper, even if there’d 
been any.- I built a fire ‘in the 
rusty stove .and dried his clothes 
and mine. Then I sat down and 
began to, think. After a while I 
got up and took account of stock, as 
you might say, of the eatables. Baker 
had carted off his own grub and what 


there was left was mine, left over from ” 


the spring. A piece of salt beef in 
the pickle tub, some oatmeal in a 
tin box, some musty flour, a little 
coffee, a little sugar and salt, and 
a tin of condensed milk. I took 
these things out of the locker, looked 
’em over, put ’em back again and 
sprung the padlock. Then Ifput the 
key in my pocket and went back to 
my chair to do some more thinking. 
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Next morning I woke early, and 
when Williams turned out, I was 
cooking slices of the beef and had 
some coffee boiling. Likewise there 
was a tin of bread in the oven. 
The wind had gone down consider- 
able, but it was foggy and thick 
again, which was a pleasing state of 
things, from my point of view. 

Williams smelt the cooking before 
he got his eyes open. 

“Hurry up breakfast,” he says to 
me. “I’m hungry as a wolf.” 

I didn’t say nothing then; just 
went on with my cooking. He got 
into his clothes and went outside. 
Pretty soon he comes back, swearing 
at the weather. 

“‘See here, Mr. Williams,” says I, 
“how about the orders to your 
housekeeper ? Won’t she have you 


>] 


hunted up for a week ?” 
He coloured pretty red, but from 
what he said I made out that she 


wouldn’t. She gave him his grub 
and her services, and he gave her 
rows and her wages. She wouldn’t 
hunt for him, not until she was 
ordered to. 

“Humph!” saysI. “Then we'll 
enjoy the scenery on this garden 
city until the week’s up.” 

“What do you mean ? ” says he. 

“ Well,” I says, “ the launch is out 
of commission, unless it should rain 
petrol, and at this time of the year 
there isn’t likely to be a boat within 
hailing distance, especially if the 
weather holds bad.” 

I didn’t say anything further then, 
but laid the table, with one plate and 
one cup, one knife and fork, hauled 
a chair and sat down to my break- 
fast. He hauled up~<a box and sat 
down, too. 

“Pass me the bread,” says he. 
“And why didn’t you cook more 
beef ? ” 

He was reaching out for the bread, 
but I pulled it out of his way. 
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“Wait a minute, Mr. Williams,” 
says I. “While you were snoozing 
last night I made out a kind of 
manifest of the food aboard this hut. 
There’s scarcely enough to last one 
manaweek. I paid attention to your 
advice yesterday and the text seemed 
to be to look out for number one. 
Now in this case I’m number one, 
and I’ve got to look out for myself. 
This is my hut, my island, and my 
gtub. So please keep your hands 
off the bread.” 

For a minute he sat still and 
stared at me. Then the red boiled 
up in his face and over his bald head 
like a tide. 

“Why, you villain!” he shouts. 
“Do you mean to starve me?” 

“You won’t starve in a week,” 
says I, helping myself to the beef. “A 
man named Tanner, that I read about 
years ago, lived for forty days on 
cold water and nothing else. There’s 
the pump right over in the corner, 
It’s my pump, but I’lJ stretch a point 
and not charge for it this time.” 

** You—you-——””_ he_ stammers, 
shaking, he was so angry. “ Didn’t 
I hire you * 

“You hired me to take you out 
to the fishing grounds and back, 
provided the launch was made ready 
by you. It wasn’t ready, so that 
contract’s broken. And you were 
to furnish your extras and I was to 
furnish mine. Heré they are, and 
I need ’em. It’s as legitimate a 
deal as ever I heard of, a perfect case 
of supply and demand—supply for 
one and demand for two. As I 
said before, Pm number one.” 

“ By thunder ! ” he growls, standing 
up; “Ill show you “4 

I stood up, too. He was fat and 
flabby, and I was thin and wiry. 
We looked each other over. 

“T wouldn’t,” says I. “ You’re 
under the doctor’s care, you know.” | 

So he sat down again, not having 
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“HE STARED INTO THE FOG, LOOKING FOR A SAIL, I THOUGHT.” 


strength even to swear, and watched 
me eat my breakfast. 

“I suppose you'll have no objec- 
tion to selling me a breakfast ? ” he 
says finally. 

“ No—o,” says I. ‘“‘ No objection 
at all. I’ll sell you a couple of slices 
of beef for a pound a slice and is 

“A pound——!” His mouth 
dropped like a main hatch. 

** And two pieces of bread at a 
pound a piece. And a cup of coffee 
at a pound a cup. And——” 

“* You’recrazy! ’ he mutters, jump- 


ing up. 


“No. I’ve learning high finance, 
that’s all. You don’t seem to 
understand the real inwardness of 
this deal. The market price of each 
necessity is one pound now;; it’s likely 
to rise at any time, but now it’s 
one pound.” 

He looked at me for at least two 
more minutes, Then he got up and 
banged out of the hut. A little later 
I saw him down at the end of the 
sandspit staring out into the fog; 
looking for a sail, I thought. 

I finished my breakfast, and he 
came in by and by. He had had no 
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supper, and the salt air gives most 
folk an appetite. 

“T’ve been thinking,” he says, 
“it’s usual in the stock and provision 
market to deal on a margin. Suppose 
I pay you a one per cent. margin 
now and —— 

“All right,” says I, cheerful. 
“Then I'll give you a slip of paper 
saying that you’ve bought such and 
such slices of beef and bread and I’m 
carrying *em for you on a margin, 
Of course there can’t be a delivery 
of the goods now because——” 

“Humph!” he interrupts sourly. 
“You seem to know more than I 
thought you did. Now are you 
going to be decent and make me a 
fair price ?” 

**Can’t sell under the latest quota- 
tions,” says I. “That is one pound 
now ; and ready cash.” 

“Hang it all!” he says, “I 
haven’t got money enough with me. 
Think I carry.a Parr’s Bank round 
in my pockets ? ” 

“You carry a cheque-book,” says 
I, “because I saw it last night when 
I was drying your clothes. Pll take 
a cheque.” 

He started to say something, and 
then stopped. Aftera time he’seemed 
to give in all at-once. 

“Very good,” he says. “ You 
get my breakfast ready and I'll 
make out the cheque.” 

The breakfast cost him five pounds, 
and he added another pound for 
an extra cup of coffee. I told him 
to make the cheque payable to 
“Bearer,” as it was quicker to 
write than “ Solomon.” 

He had two more meals that day, 
and at bedtime I had his cheques 
amounting to nine pounds. The fog 
stayed with us all the time and no- 
body came to pick us up. And the 
next morning’s outlook was just as 
bad, a drizzling rain and a high 
wind. The mainland beach was in 


sight, but that was all, except salt 
water and rain, 

He was surprisingly cheerful all 
that day, giving up his meal cheques 
without a whimper. If things had been 
different from what they were I’d 
have felt like a sneak thief. 

On Thugsday, the third day of our 
Robinson Crusoe experience, the 
weather was still thick, though there 
were signs of clearing. Williams 
came to me after breakfast—which 
cost him a fiver, payable, as usual, 
to “‘ Bearer”—with almost a grin 
on his face. 

“ Pratt,” he says, “I owe you an 
apology. I thought you were like 
the rest down here, but you’re as 
sharp as they make ’em. I am not 
the man to howl when I get let in 
on a bad deal, and the chap who can 
do me is entitled to all he can.make. 
But this pay - as - you - go business 
is too slow and troublesome. What’ll 
you take for the rest of the grub in 
the locker there, cash? Make a 
fair price.” 

I'd been expecting something like 
this, and I was ready for him. 

“Fifty-three pounds,” says I, 
prompt. 

He did a little figuring. ‘“‘ Well, 
granting that I have to put up on 
this heap of desolation for the better 
part of four days more, that’s cheap, 
according to your former rates,” 
he says. “ Make it fifty even ? ” 

“ Fifty-three is my price,” says I. 
So he handed over another “ Bearer ” 
cheque, and his bill was paid for a 
week. 

Friday was a fine day, clear and 
dry. Williams and I had a pic- 
nicky, sociable time. Living outdoors 
this way had made him forget his 
diseases and the doctor, and he 
showed signs of being almost decent. 
We loafed round and talked, and we 
saw no less than three sailing craft 
go down the bay and tried our 
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best to signal them, but they didn’t 
pay attention—thought we were gun- 
ners, I suppose. 

At breakfast on Saturday, Williams 
began to ask questions again. 

“Sol,” says he, “‘it surprised me 
to find that you knew what a ‘ mar- 
gin’-was. You didn’t learn that 
from anything I said. Where did 
you get it?” 

I leaned back on my seat. 

““Mr. Williams,” says 
I, “T'll tell youalittle __ f¥ 

. i 
story, if you want to At 
hear it. Perhaps it'll | 
interest you. It goes 
back many years ago, 
when I was poorer than 
I am now, if such a 
thing’s possible. At 
that time a partner of 
mine had a fish weir , 
out here in the bay. 
The mackerel struck, in, //"/| 
and we did well. At / 
the end of the season, 
not counting what 
we'd spent for living 
and expenses, we had a 
balance owing us at 
our fish dealers of one 
hundred pounds each. 
My partner was going 
to be married in the 
spring and was count- 
ing on using his share 
to buy furniture for 
the new house. So we 
decided to collect the 
money, place it into 
some savings bank where it 
would draw interest until spring, 
and then haul it out and use it. 
It was every penny we had in the 
world. ‘ 

**So away we went, collected our 
money, got the address of a safe 
bank and started out to find it. But 
on the way my partner’s hat blew 
off and the bank address, which 


was on a slip of paper inside it, was 
lost. So we saw a sign on a building, 
among a lot of others, that kind of 
suggested banking, so we stepped 
into the building and went upstairs 
to ask the way again. 

“The place wasn’t very big, but it 
was got up in style, and there was a 
kind of blackboard along the end of 
the room where a boy was marking 
up figures in chalk. A nice, smiling, 

looking man met us, 
and, when we told him 
what we wanted, he 
asked us to sit down. 
Then, before we knew 
it, we’d told him the 
whole story—about the 
hundred and all. The 
beggar asked us to wait 
a minute, and he’d go 
along with us and show 
us where the savings 
bank was. 
**So we waited, and 
all the time the figures 
fa kept going up on the 
} board, under signs of 
® ‘Wheat’ and ‘Cotton’ 
’ and such, and we’d 
hear how So-and-so’s 
account was making a 
thousand aday. After 
a while the nice man, 
who it turned out was 
one of the owners of 
the place, told us what 
it meant. Seemed there 
was a big ‘ rise’ in the 


“ HE WAS TO CASH THEM FRIDAY MORNING.” market and those that 


bought now was bound to get rich. 
So we said we wished we could buy 
and get rich, too. And the smiling 
chap says, ‘ Let’s have some lunch.’ ” 

Williams laughed. “Ho, ho!” 
says he. “Expensive lunch, was 
it?” 

“Most extravagant meal I ever 
had,” says I. “Cost me and my 
partner a hundred each, that lunch 
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did. We stayed in town two days, 
and on the afternoon of the second 
day we were on our way back to 
Wellmouth, carrying two slips of paper 
signifying that we’d bought December 
and May wheat on a one per cent. 
margin. We were a hundred ahead 
already, according to the black- 
board, and were planning what sort 
of palaces we’d build. 

“Inside of a month the wheat 
place had gone out of business— 
failed, broke, you understand. 
Our fish dealer friend asked some 
questions, and found out that 
the business was what they called a 
‘bucket shop,’ and we’d bought 
nothing but air, and paid ‘a com- 
mission for buying it. And the smiling, 
nice man that ran the swindle had 
been hanging on the edge of a failure 
for a long while and knew it was 
coming. Our savings had helped 
pay his way to a sunnier climate, 
that was all.” 

“Hold a minute,” says Williams, 
looking more interested. ‘‘ What was 
the name of the firm that took you 
in?” 

“°*Twas the Empire Bond Ex- 
change,” says I. “And it was in 
Derby. Street.” 

He gave a little jump. Then he 
says, slow, “ Hu-u-m—lI see.” 

“Yes,” says I. “I thought you 
would. You wore amoustache then 
and your name was different, but 
you seemed familiar, and when your 
false hair got washed off I recog- 
nised you.” 

He took out his cheque-book and 
did a little calculating. 

“Humph !” he says again. “ You 
lost a hundred and I’ve paid you a 
hundred and five. What’s the five 
for?” 

“That’s my commission on the 
sales.” 

And just then comes a hail from 
outside the hut. We both hurried 
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out, and there was Sam Davis, 
just stepping ashore from his motor 
boat. Williams’s housekeeper had 
strained a point dnd given her 
orders for a search. 

Williams and Davis started home 
directly. I followed in the Shooting 
Star, having borrowed petrol enough 
for the run. I reached the dock 
half an hour after they did, and there 
was Williams waiting for me. 

“ Pratt,” says he, “ I’ve got a word 
or two to sayto you. It’s against 
my principles to allow anybody to 
beat me on a business deal. Do you 
suppose that I’d have paid your rob- 
ber’s prices without a word if I hadn’t 
had something up my sleeve? Why, 
man, I gave you my ‘cheques, 
not cash. And I’ve just telephoned 
to the bank to stop payment on 
them. They’re of no earthly use to 
you; there’s one or two things about 
high finance that you don’t know 
even yet. Ho, ho!” 

I held up my hand. “Wait a 
bit, Mr. Williams,” says I. ‘“ These 
cheques are all right. When we landed 
on the island I judged by the looks 
of the hut that Baker hadn’t left 
it for good. I thought he would 
come back. And sure enough he 
came back, in his catboat, on Thurs- 
day evening, after you’d turned in. 
The cheques were payable to ‘ Bearer,’ 
you remember, so I gave ’eia to him. 
He was to cash them first thing 
Friday morning, and you'll find he 
has done so.” 

His eyes and mouth opened to- 
gether. 

**What!” he bellowed. ‘Do you 
mean to say a boat stopped at the 
island and didn’t take us off ?” 

“Oh,” says I, “ Baker didn’t feel 
called upon to take you off, after I 
told him who you were. You see, 
Mr. Williams, Dick Baker was my 
partner in that wheat sp culation 
I was telling you about.” 








“*MAKE SPEED TO BEAR HIM TO THE HOUSE. " 


MY LORD OF LITHERSEDGE 


By JOHN HASLETTE 


Tilustrated by J, Jellicoe 


" ATER, fair mistress, 
water!”’ Mistress Mar- 
jorie Trevelyan paused 


in her saunter under the 
tall beeches, and, half turning her 
head, met the gaze of a man who, 
supporting himself on one elbow, 
reclined on the sward. 

She gave a little cry; for though 
his costume was in sad disarray, it 
spoke him, by its fashion, of the 
King’s party ; a fact further evidenced 
by the long love-locks that streamed 


over a linen bandage bound about his 
brows. 

“You are wounded, sir,’ 
tured, coming to him quickly. 

** As touching this poor affair,” he 
said, in a faint voice, and indicated 
the bandage where a scarlet stain 


’ 


she ven- 


ee? 


showed upon the white linen, “ ’tis 
a slight affair enough, but has sadly 
addled my brains. *Twill pass, mis- 
tress, ’twill pass; but, presently, I 
perish for a draught of fair water.” 
“T will go fetch wine,” she said, 
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pityingly. “ Then, also, two men to 
bear you within—to my house beyond. 
Know, sir, that the Roundheads lie 
scarce two leagues from this. I must 
hasten.” 

She hurried off as she spoke, with- 
out giving him time to reply; run- 
ning as does one upon threat of danger. 
Her slight figure disappeared in an 
instant among the trees, and the 
wounded cavalier was left alone to 
his reflections. 

“°Tis a sweet maid,” he mused, 
drawing his fingers carelessly through 
the grass, “and will doubtless offer 
me bed and board. Well, the affair 
falls out as I had expected—a head 
broken for the Cause is a very pretty 
passport to the ladies of this loyal 
county.” 

He chuckled, and then fell silent, a 
smile curling his lips as he turned a 
little to watch the entrance to the 
glade. 

Presently the lady returned, accom- 
panied by two serving-men. She 
carried a wine-flask and a glass; the 
men had brought with them a stout 
sheet hastily abstracted from a hed 
in the mansion. 

Mistress Marjorie bent over him. 
“Drink, sir,” she begged prettily, 
and, filling the glass, held it to his lips. 
“But hasten—your safety, as ours, 
depends upon a moment.” 

The man’s face twitched a little as 
with a spasm of pain, but, raising his 
head, he put his lips to the glass and 
drank greedily and long. 

** A thousand thanks, Mistress,” he 
murmured, when the glass had been 
refilled. ‘“‘’Tis nectar and no less. 
Sure, Jupiter had no such cupbearer 
as I.” 

** A truce to compliment,” said the 
girl, a sudden access of stiffness in 
voice and mien, but blushing never- 
theless. ‘‘My men shall bear you 
now to my poor house.” 

While she spoke, her servants 


busied themselves with the sheet, un- 
rolling it upon the ground, and, as 
they did so, glancing fearfully from 
left to right. 

‘An’ it pleases you, we shall carry 
the gentleman now,” said one, 
straightening himself up, his eyes on 
his mistress. 

She nodded acquiescence. ‘* Such 
contrivance as we have is at your 
service, sir,”’ she said to the wounded 
cavalier. 

He winced, then smiled up into her 
face. ‘Would you have me like a 
bed-ridden dame, Mistress,” said he 
** T’ faith, I'll e’en endeavour to walk. 
Here, give me your arms, good 
fellows.” 

The serving men bent down so 
that he might lift himself with their 
aid. Laying a hand on each arm, 
he essayed to stand, and presently 
swayed between them in a manner 
well bespeaking his weakness. Only 
for a moment, however, did he 
remain erect, then, with a painful 
sigh, he slipped back into their 
arms. 

“Quick, lift him! He is in a 
swoon,” cried the girl. ‘ Make 
speed to bear him to the house. I 
myself shall run ahead to warn 
Dame Tarbord of his coming.” 

She sped off again as her retainers 
laid the wounded man on the sheet, 
and when they presently emerged, 
carrying him over the greensward of 
the park, ‘her slim, girlish | figure 
could be seen hurrying across the 
carriage-way to the main doorway of 
the mansion. 

“°Tis a sturdy gentleman,” said 
one to the other as they stumbled 
heavily along. 

“Aye, a most doughty champion, 
if merit goes by weight,” replied 
his fellow in a grumbling tone. 

But, though the man swathed 
in the stout sheet heard them, he 
gavenosign. Only a grimly satisfied 
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smile lurked about the corners of 
his lips, the smile of a man who 
sees himself carried hotfoot to a 
conquest. 

At last the bearers came to the 
great door where Mistress Marjorie, 
backed by an 
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herself did not follow them, only 
Dame Tarbord came after, and stood 
in the doorway staring curiously 

at their burden. 
The sheet was opened, the wounded 
man placed comfortably. on the 
dainty *:dim- 





ample,apple- 
faced old 
dame_ stood 
waiting to 
receive 
them. 

** Whither 
shall we bear 
him, Mis- 
tress ?”’ ask- 
ed they. 

“To mine 
own room, 
and bestow 
him in bed,” 
she answer- 
ed quickly. 

So the men 
passed up 
the steps 
and contin- 
ued their 
progress with 
such fair face 
as they could 
assume. It 
did not go to 
sweeten their 
humour, this 
heavy toil ; 
it was also 
common 
know ledge 
that to suc- 
cour a Royal- 








ity covering 
the huge, 
four - poster 
bed. With 
the speed of 
long practice, 
Jenkin, who 
was Mar- 
jorie’s fa- 
ther’s own 
man, had off 
his jack- 
boots, and 
was about 
to strip him 
of his doublet 
when he sat 
up, and 
opened’ wide 
eyes on them. 
*What' now, 
knaves !,”” he 
cried queru- 
lously. 
“There 
arenoknaves 
here, but 
honest men, 
who would 
do you a 
service,’’ 
Jenkin an- 
swered stout- 
ly, “I would 
make your 











ist was ac- 
counted good 
cause for hanging by the Parlia- 
mentarians. However, they bore 
him up the broad oak staircase, 
and had him presently in the 
spacious room that Mistress Mar- 
jorie was wont to occupy. She 





“ HE SET TO WORK TO PRIZE UP THE LID.” 


honour more 
comfortable, 
no more and no less.” 

“Not on your life,” said the 
cavalier, firmly, “I'll e’en make 
shift to lie as I am, good fellow.” 

As he spoke he drew a horse pistol 
from his belt, and laid it beside him 
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on the bed. ‘Leave me, I would 
fain sleep,” he added. 

“As it pleases your Honour,” 
said the two men, and left the room, 
looking at him sour-facedly enough. 

Meantime, Dame Tarbord had dis- 
appeared; the door closed gently, 
and the wounded man lay alone on 
the huge bed, staring at the crimson 
hung tester above his head. 

He waited there, immobile, silent, 
until the sound of footsteps had 
died away in fugitive echoes along 
the broad passages of the old house. 
Yet, though his body remained in 
an attitude of repose, his mind was 
working quickly, and his keen eyes 
wandered about the room, noting 
this, appraising that, the very picture 
of eager and desperate greed. 

Perfect silence reigning once more, 
he propped himself up on one arm, 
and looked quickly about him. Pre- 
sently he swung his legs over the 
edge of the bed, and strained his 
ears again to listen. Then his dang- 


ling feet descended and he stood ~ 


upright on the floor, imperturbable 
yet smiling. 

The clear light of afternoon streamed 
in at the window, rooks cawed in 
the elms outside, but he recked 
little of this: His eyes were eagerly 
fixed, his whole attention centred 
on a curiously-carved jewel-box that 
stood on a tallboy to the right of 
the bed. 

He began to advance towards it, 
cautiously, inch by inch, and at last, 
halting before it, stood for a moment 
in-an attitude of rigid attention. 

But not for long; he satisfied 
himself that he might safely pursue 
his purpose, grasped the jewel-box 
with both hands, and stole over to 
the door. 

The case was of antique design, 
and fastened with a secret catch. 

He observed it narrowly for a 
moment, the slow fire of greed 


kindling in his eyes, then set to work 
to prize up the lid with the aid of 
his dagger. It strained, creaked, 
and fell back at last, disclosing to 
his eager view the white satin-lined 
interior. 

Glancing within, he drew his breath 
hard, explored it with quick fingers, 
and presently drew out a necklace 
or string of magnificent pearls that 
gleamed iridescent in the light from 
the window. 

““Two ells in length,’ he mur- 
mured gloatingly. “ It surpasses all I 
have seen till now—’tis worth a 
king’s ransom.” 

With a deft movement he opened 
his doublet and placed the pearls 
within it ; shut the case, and, cross- 
ing the room, replaced it on the: 
tallboy. Then he returned to the 
bed, and, flinging himself down, 
lay quietly with his head on the 
crook of his arm.. 

The light of afternoon faded gradu- 
ally to the crimson flush of evening, 
which in its turn gave place to the 
grey warm dusk. Just a little while, 
and the favouring darkness would 
cover his escape, he told himself. 
For that time he was content to 
wait. 

Suddenly he stiffened in his place, 
groaned slightly, and turned face 
downwards on the bed. He could 
hear footfalls coming up the passage, 
and a girlish voice answered by a 
woman’s deeper tones. 

“The lady and the dame for a 
ducat!” he thought, and smiled. 

A light knock at the door, and it 
swung open. Mistress Marjorie and 
the old dame were framed in the 
opening. 

The lady advanced a pace; “I 
crave pardon, sir, for deserting you,” 
she began gently. “In truth we 
did not expect a visitor, and are 
but ill-prepared.” 

“You overwhelm me, Mistress,” 
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“*SEE HERE, MISTRESS,’ HE CRIED, WITHDRAWING THE SHINING NECKLACE.” 


said“he, twisting round as with an 
effort, and letting his glowing eyes 
rest for a moment on her fair face. 
“T feel that I have intruded my 
poor person within these walls. I 
am already recovered from my fati- 
gue, and, for my sad head, I count 
it to have well ’scaped where so many 
worthier than I have fallen.” 
“Your humility does credit to 
your heart, sir,” said she. ‘‘ Well, 
Dame Tarbord here, who has no 
slight skill in simple chirurgery, may 
give your wound some slight ease- 
ment, if you will permit her to 
unwind the linen which binds it.” 


He shook his head regretfully. “A 
thousand thanks, Mistress, but I’d 
as lief it remained in its place. Long 
experience of such things has taught 
me that old bandages heal new 
wounds,” 

** As your please, sir,” replied she. 
“Only on that point I could wish 
my father were here to give 
counsel—Alack ! he rides with Prince 
Rupert, and is gone from here a 
sennight since.” 

**T would willingly have met him,” 
said the cavalier, “‘ for I know few 
of our northern partisans ; am indeed 
a stranger to this county.” 
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“A stranger?” 
“Of Worcester I come, Mistress— 
a fair county, though it lacks the 
rugged beauty of this northern shire. 
‘Tis a far cry from this, but nathless 
you may have heard some slight 
mention, of my name as one who has 
proved his zeal for Church and 
Crown.” 

“And that is, sir ? ” 

“Lord Lithersedge — and your 
most humble, grateful servant.” 

The girl’s face went suddenly pale 
as ashes. She swayed slightly, but, 
recovering herself, motioned to Dame 
Tarbord to remain silent. Fortu- 
nately the man’s face was bent in 
careless scrutiny of the lace ruffles 
about his wrists, so that he failed 
to notice the action. 

“I am indeed honoured to meet 
my Lord of Lithersedge,” replied 
the girl, in a voice which trembled 
in spite of herself, “My Lord is 
spoken of as another Paladin.” 

A faint smile lingered on the man’s 
lips as he replied with an air of 
respectful. compliment : 

““Then my life has not been lived 
in ‘vain, Mistress.” 

Mistress Marjorie’s foot was tap- 
ping lightly on the oaken floor; 
when she spoke again it was in a 
tone of decision. “Time flies, my 
Lord, and you stand in most perilous 
case. The Roundheads are camped 
at Ryesgill, and may ride hither 
at any moment—you must hide!” 


“TI would not willingly imperil: 


by my presence the life of your 
meanest servant, Mistress. Speak, 
and I obey.” 

The girl glanced at the woman 
for a fleeting moment. ‘“‘ We shall 
hide my Lord in the turret chamber, 
Dame,” she said addressing her, 


-““T myself will come to guide him 


thither when night falls.” 
“Yes, Mistress Marjorie,” said the 
good woman, shaking as in an ague fit. 
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** Till then, my Lord, adieu,”’ said 
the girl, and swept out of the room, 
with the dame at her heels, cutting 
short’ the flow of thanks that was 
already pouring from his lips. 

Once they were out of hearing he 
stretched himself comfortably, and 
fell to musing. ‘‘ When it falls dark, 
good luck! I was minded to ’scape 
at that very time—and the pretty 
bird will herself come to escort me 
to the turret chamber. ’Twill go 
hard, but I shall win out before that ; 
and then: ho! for London, and a 
weighty purse once more.” 

Heigho, heigho ! never was a more 
easily won fortune. At that pleasant 
thought he chuckled, his broad 
shoulders heaving with merriment. 

The heavy, starless night feil at 
last, the crows without ceased to 
caw, and in the old house itself. the 
usual night noises alone broke the 
stillness. Otherwise it was as a 
house of the dead; remote, eerie, 
without life. 

The man lying on the bed, hardened 
as he was, felt it and shivered. He 
lifted the horse pistol, and thrust it 
once more into his sash. Presently, 
the swish of a silken petticoat heralded 
the approach of Mistress Marjorie. 
The blackness of the room was 
suddenly pierced by a thin ray from 
a taper which she held, in a massive 
candlestick, above her head. 

** Come, sir,” she whispered. “ Lose 
not a minute.” 

“At your service, Mistress,” he 
rejoined in the same tone, and rose 
slowly from the bed. 

She had already slipped back into 
the passage, after beckoning him 
to follow. He took his jack-boots in 
one hand, laid the other lightly on 
his pistol butt, and went out after 
her. ~ 

Guided by the flickering taper, he 
passed through the silent house, and 
came presently to the foot of a 
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narrow stair that debouched on the 
corridor. The girl had turned for 
a moment to whisper : 

“Here we must ascend, my Lord.” 

“I follow where you iead,” said 
he, and bowed gallantly as she set 
foot on the stair. 

He had it in mind to let her pro- 
ceed some distance upward, and 
‘then to turn himself back and escape 
along the corridor, trusting to the 
darkness to cover his flight. Indeed, 
he was bracing himself for a dash, 
when the sound of hurrying foot- 
steps struck upon his ear. 

**What’s that?” he cried, and with 
his words a man came running into 
the circle of light cast by the taper. 

“Stand or die!” he cried again, 
and drew the pistol from his belt 
with a swift movement 

The newcomer, a lithe, handsome 
fellow in purple velvet, drew up, 
breathing heavily. “I come to warn 
you,” he said, extending his empty 
hands, “the Roundheads are upon 
us.” 

Marjorie wrung her hands and 
looked at the wounded man. 

“We are lost—lost!” he was 
crying dismally ; white-faced, tremb- 
ling, the pistol swinging in his limp 
hand. 

“Bah!” cried the other scorn- 
fully. “We may keep them off 
for awhile. Give me your pistol, 
sir—I myself shall descend and bar 
the entrance to the stairs.” 

As he spoke, the sound of a pistol, 
fired beneath, woke the echoes, mak- 
ing the man tremble anew: 

“Here then,” he stammered, and 
thrust the weapon into the other’s 
hand. “ But quick, lest they come 
upon us unawares.” 

Silence fell again in the old house. 
The man stared hopelessly at his 
companions, his eyes showing dull 
and sunken in the light cast by the 
taper. Then, suddenly, he became 


conscious of the looks of scorn which 
both bent upon him. He shuffled 
his feet uncomfortably, his jaw 
dropping. 

“Think you that they—have 
gone ?”’ he ventured. 

The other was chuckling grimly. 
“Your name and quality, fellow!” 
he demanded, and raised the pistol. 

“A murrain on your impudence,” 
cried the wounded man, summoning 
his store of insolence, yet wincing 
before the black muzzle pointed 
straightly at his breast, “I am Lord 
Lithersedge.”’ 

A low laugh echoed in the vaulted 
room. 

“IT am Lord  Lithersedge,” he 
repeated. 

“Would your Lordship then deign 
to open your doublet,” said the man 
with the pistol, in a level voice. 

** You jest, sir.” 

The pistol lock clicked. “’Tis a 
sharp jest, my Lord.” 

Marjorie came forward quickly, 
“Charles—I hear footsteps on the 
stair!” 

*°Tis but honest Jenkin and his 
fellow. Since my Lord here is pos- 
sessed of such scrupulous modesty, 
we must have others less modest.” 

A knock sounded at the door. 

“Enter!” cried Marjorie. 

The door swung open, and the two 
serving men armed with short pet- 
ronels filed into the room. 

“You shall account to me _ for 
this outrage, sir!” 

The white-faced man snarled out 
the words. 

** T shall be vastly pleased,” replied 
the other carelessly. “‘ If you survive 
the meeting with the hangman which 
I promise you.” 

He stepped quickly to the other’s 
side, and with a quick pluck tore 
the bandage from his brows. With 
it the flowing hair and long lovelocks 
came away, and the miscreant stood 
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disclosed ; close-cropped of both hair 
and ears—the very pink and pattern 
of a rogue. His’ swart forehead 
showed no trace of a scar. 

He was out-matched and out- 
manceuvred, and gave in without a 
struggle. 

Jenkin bound his arms close to his 
sides with his own sash, and, at a 
word of command from the cavalier 
in purple, dived a hand into the 
fellow’s doublet. 

*““See here, Mistress,” he cried, 
withdrawing it and the shining 
necklace that had lain hidden 
within. 

“Have him away 
Jenkin,” said Marjorie, 
it from his hand. 

The serving man smiled, and 
wheeled his prisoner towards the 
door.” “Come! Knave that mis- 
calls honest folks,” he said grimly. 


below, good 
and took 
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The other leered at him. 

“Aye, knave and knave again. 
But stay a moment. I would ask 
the lady a question.” 

“Speak then,” said the cavalier, 
eyeing him closely. 

‘““How came you to know, Mis- 
tress, that I but masqueraded in 
this guise ?” 

Mistress Marjorie now stood close 
to the cavalier in purple; his arm 
suddenly encircled her as he drew 
her to him. For a moment she 
glanced up tenderly into his eyes, 
then she released herself, and stood 
a little apart. © 

““T was betrothed a year ago to 
one high in the councils of the King. 
From your own fair county of Wor- 
cester,” she paused, and, laughing, 
pointed to her lover: 

““T present you, knave, to—my 
Lord of Lithersedge! ” 





THE DAWN OF SPRING 


By FRED BUCKLEY 


The Winter air seemed sighing 

For dawn of the joyful Spring, 
When the night should go; 
With its ice and snow, 

And again the skies should ring. 


And fo! the magic morning 

Came bright with the rising sun, 
And the birds and trees 
In the gentle breeze 

Knew the reign of snow was done 


And=Nature’s world, in glory 
And‘ joy for the vanished gloom, 
Awoke in the earth 
To a thankful birth, 
And the?Summer’s radiant bloow! 





PETER’S WIFE 


By LILIAN GASK 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


ETER had a _ narrow | fore- 
Pp head, and keen, dark eyes 
that could detect a slug or 
caterpillar yards away. His 

hair was thick and very straight, 
and his well-cut lips under his black 
moustache had a way of closing with 
a snap when anything . displeased 
him—which, as he lived alone and 
was his master’s master, occurred 
infrequently. Rather than _ be 


‘“‘moithered wi’ hobbledihoys,” he 
worked single-handed ; at a rate of 
pay, however, which no head gardener 
need have disdained. 

'*Peter’s history was uneventful. 
His mother had been a gentle little 


woman with a talent for silence ; she 
had passed out of life as quietly as 
she had lived, leaving scarcely a 
ripple on the surface of her husband’s 
existence. 

“She wur a proper wummun; a 
rare ’un t’ hould her tongue”; 
was all he said when she was laid 
to rest. -As for Peter, he was too 
young to miss her. 

His grandmother, who brought him 
up, was an equally silent woman, 
and made but small demand on his 
affections. She lived to a ripe old 
age, and when the time came for 
her to leave him, Petér dutifully 
planted her grave with evergreens, 
adding some frugal crocuses to make 
it gay in spring. This done, he 
settled himself contentedly in the 
rambling old freehold cottage she 
had left him, and in the course of 
time came to be regarded in Fording- 
bridge as a hopeless bachelor. 

“Peter’s garden” was a byword 


in the village for sleek prosperity. 
Not a weed was daring enough to 
trespass amongst his flowers, and 
the earwigs shunned his dahlias for 
those in the next garden, which 
were not half so fine. People walked 
miles to see his hollyhocks in bloom, 
and it was a foregone conclusion 
at every flower show that}he would 
carry off the prizes. And still Peter 
was not content—he wanted a wife. 

The show of hyacinths had been 
particularly. fine that spring, and 
Peter might reasonably have been 
expected to be satisfied with life in 
general. But Peter’s brow was gloomy 
that bright May morning—for the 
woman who “did” for him had 
failed him two days running, and 
his hearth was still unswept. He 
stuck his spade into the ground 
in’ a way that meant he had come 
to some decision. 

“Till get me a wife,” he said. 

“You must be careful, Peter,’ 
remarked his master, to whom he 
solemnly announced his intention 
of ‘‘ goin’ a’ courtin’.” Peter’s mas- 
ter was of no account in Fording- 
bridge, being looked upon as a harm- 
less nonentity permitted by Provi- 
dence to exist in order that Peter 
might grow prize chrysanthemums 
and giant tomatoes. ~That he was 
“sreatly thought on in Linnon” 
was nothing to them—he was just 
*“Peter’s master,” and that was 
all. 

Peter surveyed him with good- 
humoured contempt as he uttered 
his warning. 


** Keerful, said with 


sir,’ he 
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emphasis, snapping his lips in the way 
already referred to, “’tisn’t likely 
as I'd be otherwise. The wopses 
is too often on t’other side o’ the 
prittiest peaches fur me not to be 
*keerful.’ An’ I reckon to judge 
a wummun as I do pears—an’ yew’ll 
‘low I’m a judge o’ them.” 

“Quite so,” said Peter’s master 
soothingly, as he went back to his 
study, where he was occupied with 
an interesting monologue on Egyptian 
relics. The latter were more in his 
line than love affairs ; nevertheless, 
Peter had his best wishes. 

Perhaps Peter’s master dropped 
a hint to his housekeeper, Mary 
Summers, who may have mentioned 
it at the “Wednesday Social”; 
be that as it may, not a soul in 
the village was unaware of Peter’s 
intentions when Sunday came round 
again, while the flower in his button- 
hole, and his new red tie, confirmed 
the reports. 

Peter was a methodical man in 
all he did, and having decided upon 
the wedded state, he ‘‘ put his house 
in order” before he attempted to 
look round. With his own hands he 
re-coloured the walls of his little 
cottage—blue for the parlour, red 
for the kitchen, and a bright rose- 
pink for the bridal chamber. He 
purchased a painted wardrobe from 
the neighbouring town, and added 
a very minute looking-glass to stand 
on his grandmother’s chest of drawers. 
(Peter did not hold with encouraging 
vanity in the female mind.) He 
also provided a natty work-table 
with a.deep brown basket capable 
of holding many pairs of socks, and 
a new easy chair for himself to sit 
in. Then Peter was ready. 

Lizzie Heal was his first choice. 


She. was a fine young woman with a 
good, honest laugh, and a swing in 
her gait that reminded one of a 


Jack Tar. Peter considered her 
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“smart an’ hansum,” and in a 
matter-of-fact way suggested they 
should “walk out” and see how 
they got on. Lizzie was willing, and 
the village regarded the engagement 
as a settled thing from the day 
he presented her with a fine spring 
cabbage. But Peter suddenly cooled, 
and he and Lizzie looked the other 
way when they met each other in 
the village. 

“* *Twere all along o’ her shoe lace,” 
he explained to his master—his only 
confidant. “‘’Twere always a’ comin’ 
untied an’ draggin’ on th’ ground, an’ 
her expectin’ me ter tie it. I couldn’t 
stan’ it no more.” 

Widow Merle was his next fancy. 
Stout and comely, with a thriving 
little business of her own and a 
tidy sum at the bank, she looked 
upon Peter’s tall, slim figure with 
warm approval, and decided to 
wear dove-grey poplin—“ toned up 
with mauve ”—on her wedding day. 

** Fell hev to smarten hisself a 
bit when I take him in hand,” she 
said to herself complacently, eyeing 
his clay-covered hobnailed boots with 
temporary resignation, as he stalked 
beside her on their way to chapel. 
While the second hymn was being 
sung, she settled how the furniture in 
Peter’s cottage should be rearranged, 
and sat so close to him during 
the sermon that the boys in the pew 
behind them laughed. aloud. This 
was too much for Peter. 

“T like ter do my _luv’-makin’ 
myself,” he said stolidly to the 
schoolmaster, who reproached him 
for his desertion of the widow. 
Truth to tell, her greediness with 
regard to early peas had put him 
off already; gifts from his garden 
were too precious to be regarded as 
a right. 

“I’m not so sure as I shall git 
merried arter 11,” he declared 
gloomily ; and for some time he went 








~“*I RECKON TO JUDGE A WUMMUN AS I DO PEARS.’” 


his solitary way. But once more 
he was left breakfastless, and after 
scalding himself with boiling water, 
and upsetting the. kettle over the 
kitchen floor, he vowed there should 
be a Mrs. Peter before the year was 
at an end. After much deliberation 
he decided to consider his second 
cousin, Elmeira Wood. 

““She isn’t one as draws yew to 
her, so bein’ her nose is crooked,” he 
told his master, who was growing 
quite as interested in Peter’s choice 
as if the young women were Egyptians. 
‘ But her stews is just right, sir, an’ 


the way she handles young carrits 
ud giv’ her own mother a lesson, -ef 
she had one livin’. An’ ‘ hansum 
is as hansum does,’ as the sayin’ 
is.” 

‘Quite so, Peter,” said his master; 
but Mary Summers, who was in 
her master’s confidence if not in 
Peter’s, sighed as she reflected on 
what she knew of Elmeira Wood, 

Peter was in no hurry. Scme two 
or three weeks elapsed, during which 
his. garden received much-needed 
attention, before once more he 
lightly turned his thoughts to love. 
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Donning his crimson tie, one Monday 
during his dinner-hour he strolled 
across the green to his cousin’s 
cottage, musing the while upon her 
homely virtues. He could almost 
fancy he caught the odour of one of 
her famous stews on the scented air, 
and his mouth watered. 

“* She’ll make a rare good wife,”’ he 
said with satisfaction ; then he paused, 
for he had reached the trimly-cut 
privet hedges of Elmeira’s garden, 
and unaccustomed sounds broke on 
his ear. 

It was a woman scolding; Peter 
shrank back appalled. The shrill 
tones rose in a harsh crescendo, 
cutting the dreamy, midsummer still- 
ness like a knife, and he stood some 
moments in dazed silence before he 
could make out what it was all 
about. The little orphan girl, it 


seemed, who came from the_big red 


institution on the crest of the hill 
to help Elmeira Wood on washing 
days, had forgotten to fill the copper 
with water before lighting it. What 
the result had been Peter did not 
gather—the stream of speech that 
issued from his cousin’s lips referred 
solely to the personal attributes of 
that orphan girl; her character, her 
upbringing, and ‘“‘what she would 
come to.” A faint expostulation in 
tremulous tones from the back kitchen 
brought about a crisis in a succession 
of ringing slaps, and a _ sobbing 
child rushed into the porch, followed 
by an angry woman with face aflame. 

‘In spite of a sort of shaking palsy 
that had seized his nether limbs, 
Peter strode between them. 

** Yew'll not lay a finger on her,” 
he cried. ‘“‘ Shame on yew, cousin— 
a slip of a girl like that!” 

Elmeira stood for a full minute as 
if turned to stone. Then she re- 
entered her cottage and slammed the 
door with a force that nearly tore 
it from its hinges. Peter’s eyes had 
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‘told her that her chances of matrimony 

where he was concerned were at an 
end for ever. 

Peter comforted the child as 
best he could, and walked home 
thoughtfully. His mind moved 
slowly, but logic was his strong point. 
His cousin Elmeira, he reasoned, 
who was “plain as a pikestaff,’’ 
was also a virago; therefore, ugliness 
did not necessarily mean virtue. 
His master being away, some days 
later he broached the subject to 
Mary Summers, for whose judg- 
ment he had a deep respect. 

“T may as well hev summat 
pleasant to look at,” he remarked, 
as he accepted a cup of tea in the 
snug little parlour between the kit- 
chen and the butler’s pantry. Mary 
Summers, whose only beauty con- 
sisted of a pair of vivid eyes that 
looked in her rugged face like blue 
gentians springing from some cleft 
in a rock, nodded silently. Her 
own lack of comeliness-had been a 
sore trial to her in her girlhood, 
but it was long since she had given 
herself a thought. 

“Don’t be in too great a hurry,” 
she advised him, gently. “If I 
were a man, I would choose a girl 
whose brothers were set on her. It 
would show she was used to men- 
folk, and knew their ways.” 

“‘There’s summat in that,” said 
Peter; and that same night (at a 
“Reading from Ruskin,” arranged 
by an enthusiastic Girton girl who 
wished ‘“‘to elevate the masses ”’) 
he cast a favourable eye on Milly 
Tarrent, .who had six brothers and 
a pink complexion. 

Peter found the sight so pleasing 
that he looked again; this time 
his glance was intercepted by “ dark 
eyes like stars” (the expression is 
Peter’s) which met his own from 
beneath the delicately arched eye- 
brows belonging to the new French 
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lady’s-maid at the hall. Her lips 
were the colour of his own carnations, 
and her waving hair had wonderful 
hollows which Peter forthwith longed 
to touch. 


“The - pritty creature,” he mur- 


mured, when he met her next day 
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was genuinely in love, and passed 
hours hovering between despair and 
bliss. Some days “ Mamzelle ” would 
treat him coldly, accepting his floral 
offerings under protest, as it were, 
and with a disdainful shrug; on 
other occasions she called him 











“* YOU MIGHT DO WORSE NOR COME TER ME.’” 


in the village street, where she 
tripped along in dainty shoes with 
big buckles, in a. way that stirred 
his sluggish heart into unusual acti- 
vity. Peter’s “infattyashun,” as his 
village friends termed it, was a source 
of bitter surprise to Fordingbridge. 
For the first time in his life Peter 


** M’sieur Pee-tare ”’ with an inflection 
that made him catch his breath, and 
an upward glance that was _ be- 
wildering. 

The great event of the summer 
to the inhabitants of Fordingbridge 
was the fruit and flower show held 
at the market town some miles 
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distant. Peter’s “‘ White Queens” 
were acknowledged to be the per- 
fection of strawberries, while his 
“Hybrid Teas” carried all before 
them where roses were concerned, 
winning him the covetedisilver cup. 
Mamzelle was. solemnly presented 
with his prize bouquet, and as she 
buried her face in the fragrant petals 
she smiled to herself over the clumsy 
way in which “ces Anglais” made 
love. 

“Re did not even say zat I vas 
sveeter zan zey,” she complained 
to Mary Summers, who, primly 
attired in lustrous black, had come 
to witness Peter’s triumph. 

‘“* Mr. Peter is too sensible to waste 
his time in idle compliments,” said 
the housekeeper, flushing with in- 
dignation. Mamzelle determined this 
defect in her admirer must be re- 
medied at once. 

“Do you find zis hat bee-comes 
me, M’sieur Pee-tare ? ” she demanded 
of Peter, whose glance, truth to tell, 
had betokened more perplexity than 
admiration. ‘“‘ Zis hat,” consisting 
as it did of a twist of tulle, an orange 
feather, and some weird flowers he 
could not name, seemed to him 
scarcely a decent covering for Mam- 
zelle’s plenteous locks. His hesita- 
tion was not unnoticed by his com- 
panion, whose red lips took another 
curve. 

“°Tis yewr face as I look at, 
Mamzelle,” said Peter with a mighty 
effort, and his unexpected gallantry 
was rewarded with a full view of the 
pearl-like teeth which had cost Mam- 
zelle a small fortune in her native 
land. 

It was. to be feared that Peter 
found Mamzelle’s smiles an expensive 
luxury, for such evanescent things 
as roses did not long satisfy her, and 
his nest egg at the savings bank 
was drawn upon from time to time 
to appease her veiled demands. The 
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glittering earrings in her shell-like 
ears cost him so much that he could 
scarcely help groaning as he looked 
at them, while the ruby ring that 
celebrated their betrothal almost drew 
tears from his eyes. Mamzelle had 
insisted upon choosing, and Peter 
was scarcely comforted by her naive 
remark that “good zings bring 
zeir value ven you vish to sell 
zem.” 

“A real gold watch” was her 
next ambition, and Peter would surely 
have. gratified it if a handsome 
Guardsman on a visit to some rela- 
tions in the village had not inter- 
vened. Mamzelle looked at him, and 
was conquered. Peter received but 
a chilling reception when next they 
met, and was with some difficulty 
made to understand that Mamzelle 
had no intention now of being his 
bride. Worse than this, she refused 
to return his gifts, which put the 
finishing touch to Peter’s grief. 

“* T'll never think on another wum- 
mun,” he said. This time he meant 
it. 

During the trying weeks that fol- 
lowed, his friendship with Mary Sum- 
mers was his only refuge. His 
contemporaries, vexed at his “ fu-lish- 
ness,” looked askance at him, and 
youngsters jeered behind his back; but 
Mary, whose heart was large enough 
to hold pity even for those who 
bring suffering on themselves, had 
none but kind words for him. She 
showed her sympathy so delicately, 
too, that his wounded pride forgot to 
be up in arms. 

Yet another blow was in store for 
Peter when his master returned from 
a lengthened absence in London. He 
wore smart new clothes and was 
without his beard. His eyes seemed 
more wide open than usual, and he 
had the expression of a man 
who has recently discovered that 
the world is a very pleasant place to 
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live in, even away from Egypt. His 
announcement that he was going to 
be married shook his household to 
its foundations, and Peter’s gloom 
became funereal as he foresaw the 
changed conditions under which he 
would have to work. 

““She’s certain-sure ter interfere 
wi’- my garden,” he groaned as he 
sat by Mary’s tea-table and munched 
buttered toast. 

“It’s worse for me,” she returned 
wistfully, handing him a. fresh supply. 
‘““T shan’t be wanted any longer, 
and I shall have to leave Fording- 
bridge.” 

Peter looked at her; and as he 
looked there flashed into his mind 
an inspiration. As in a dream he 
saw what it would mean to have 
this gentle woman always beside 
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him ; he thought of her tender ways; 
every line .of her comfortableffigure 
spoke of kindliness and peace... . 
He cleared his throat, and reached 
his hand across the table for hers. 

“Yew might do worse nor come 
ter me,” he murmured, with a note 
in his voice’ that had never been 
there before, “ef yew-kin forgit my 
fulishness—an’—all the rest?” 

“I might do worse,” echoed Mary 


‘Summers, her deep blue eyes shining 


in a way that made Peter think 
of forget-me-nots in the sunshine. 
He had known her all his life, but 
never until now had he really seen 
her. 

** What a feul I’ve been,” he cried. 

** Peter’s luckier nor he desarves,”’ 
declared the good people of Ford- 
ingbridge. 
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XXI.—“THE DEANERY GARDEN” 


HIGH wall, crowned on its 
A sloping top with clumps of 
: wailflower, stonecrop, white 

tufted arabis, golden alys- 
sum and other beautiful growths, 
pierced with a single arched opening, 
forms the road inclosure to the 
“* Deanery Garden,” and the dainty 
iron gate within the archway and the 
picturesque outline of tiled roof and 
chimney stacks are the only indica- 
tions to the passer-by of anything 
architecturally interesting beyond. 


Entering the gate you find your- 
self under a_ groined vaulting of 
white chalk which covers’ the 
cloister way up to the house door. 
Looking to the left this white vaulting 
crosses the cloister: way through to 
the garden, and through the 
arches to the right you see a little 
courtyard, in the centre of which is a 
circular water tank and fountain 
jet from a dainty little bronze figure 
of a faun pressing a wine skin. 

This courtyard is full of interest 
from its archi- 
tectural treat- 
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ment. On the 
house side is a 
length of half 
timber framing 
(see small photo- 
graph) and op- 
posite to this we 
have the high wall 
crowned with its 
fringe of flowers 
and plants, and 
below it an old 
lead cistern, 
dated 1778, from 
which water runs 
along a zigzag 
channel to_ the 
tank, whilst look- 
ing back to the 

a isin vaulted entrance 
— Hal there is a pictur- 
Tm ~ bt esque composition 
WH IQULUUL Hn formed by the 
ue arches of the 
vaulting and the 

tall chimney- 
stack above (No. 
2). A quaint old 
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NO. 2. - FOUNTAIN COURT. 


bell and lamp hang from the walls. 
The sides of the court are raised 
in the shape of an octagon round the 
circular tank, about which are placed 
fine pots of agapanthus, the blue 
African lily. 

Description does not convey an 
idea of the interest of all this, for 
it forms itself into many charming 
pictures as you vary your stand- 


point. I show a sketch looking back . 


to the village street through the 
entrance gateway (No. 3). But the 
vaulted corridor forms the central 
feature of some charming effects 
of light and shade. And _ before 
we enter the house itself if we go 
through the archway leading into 
the garden and look back towards 
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the house we have the view shown 
in my sketch of entrance porch 
with the pump in the foreground 
(No. 4). Here is a glorification of a 
pump such as we do not often see: 
The case is built up in oak and has 
a quaint lead spout and domed top. 
We also note the weather} vane, 
which is reminiscent of the time when 
the Dean ot ‘Salisbury had a garden 


here. The Dean is shown holding 
forth from his desk to three empty 
benches. 

It will be now realised that instead 
of taking in the whole effect of the 
entrance side of the house at one 
glance, as is so usual, we have had 
two _very uncommon glimpses of 
architectural interest entirely sepa- 
rated from each other. And before 
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NO. 5.—A GABLE. 


we return to the porch and enter make a note of the very charming 


the*house we ought, perhaps, to gable which is to be seen flanking 
the porch archway 


(No. 5). This shows 
an admirable quality 
of texture and colour 
in. the choice of ma- 
terials, the thin red 
bricks and silvery 

. grey oak combine 
with the roofing tiles 
to a delightful re- 
sult of tone and 
colour, 

Referring to the 
ground plan, it will 
be seen how the 
fountain court is 
planned and the way 
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NO, 6, FIRST FLOOR GALLERY, 
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from it through the vaulted passage 
to the garden. 

Entering the vestibule we pass 
through to the staircase hall in which 
we note the pleasant effect of the 
solidly built oak stairway, seen 
through the white chalk openings. If 
we go up the stairway we come to a 
delightful oak gallery on the first 
floor, of which a slight indication 
is given (No. 6). 

From the stair hall is entered 
a garden vestibule which divides 
a cosy little parlour from the great 
hall and dining-room, all en suite. 
The hall is over 25 feet long, and 
has a large and lofty oriel win- 
dow opposite the fireplace. This 
great oriel is a telling feature, both 
inside and out, with its 48 window 
openings and some 700 window panes. 





It rises to a height of 17 feet from 


the floor. The hall is over 23 feet 
high, and is built up in large panels 
of timber framing with curyed braces. 
Above the oak panelling which covers 
the walls to a height of seven feet, 
the framing js filled in with courses 





of white chalk. There are two shaped 
trusses across the hall, and the fire- 
place is built up under a beam reach- 
ing from one to the other. A corner 
of the hall is illustrated looking 
through to the dining-room (No. 7). 
But quite’a series of pictures would 
be needed to emphasise thoroughly 
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the delightful quality of the suite 
of entertaining rooms of which this 
beautiful hall forms part. 
Upstairs the house is full of interest, 
and one of the quaintest of the bed- 
rooms is illustrated (No. 8). in which 
the old four-poster appears daintily 
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moulded in a modern version of 
metal posts combined with hard 
wood framework to sides and ends. 
In this bedroom the half timber 
framing of the hall appears at one 
end. Part of the furniture is of 
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No. 8. 


the architect’s design, as note the 
table in the foreground of the sketch, 
but here and in all other parts of the 
house when I saw it in Mr. Hudson’s 
occupation were to be found care- 
fully selected examples of old furni- 
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ture which toned in delightfully 
with the general design. My sketch 
of the fireplace in this bedroom 
(No. 9) indicates how effectively two 
old rococo wall mirrors decorated 
the end of the room. The fireplace, 
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A BEDROOM. 


it will be seen, has a steep hood of 
plaster rising from an oak lintel and 
shelf. The grate is built up in stone 
with splays of tile work. 

To deal adequately with. the beau- 
tiful Deanery Garden itself would 
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take up much 
space, but the 
moment one 
steps out of 
the garden 
door one real- 
ises what an 
interesting 
and delightful 
scheme it is. 
I give a sketch 
plan which 
shows that the 
garden door 
opens out on 
to a raised 
terrace (No. 
10) which, at 
its furtherend, 
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leads down by 

circular steps to three diverging paths 
through the orchard. From the key- 
stone of the arch under the terrace is 
a water jet which delivers into a 
semi - circular tank below (Nos. 
Ir and 12), and from this the water 
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NO. 9. A BEDROOM FIREPLACE. 


passes along a narrow’ water 
channel over one hundred feet in 
length to a circular tank at the 
further end of the garden. Musks and 
all sorts of dainty plants ‘enjoying 
water find a growth along the sides 
of the channel. Halfway along is 


NO. 10, ON THE TERRACE. 

a. well modelled figure on a pedestal 
placed on an axial line with a 
transverse way by stepping stones 
across the grass from the orchard to 
the bowling green above. 

One of the most pleasing views 
in the whole place is that shown 
in my sketch (No. 13) where the 
water channel is illustrated with 
the terrace and oriel window below. 
The pergola is illustrated (No. 14) 
as it appeared before covered with 
foliage, to show how it is built 
with square and round brick pillars 
connected by transverse and diagonal 
timbers. When covered with climb- 
ing roses, clematis and Japanese 
vine it forms an attractive picture. 

After all, charming and interesting 
as is this house, recalling so ably the 
fine qualities of our best old work, 
it is not second in interest to the gar- 
den, which is assuredly one of the 
most beautiful of all modern efforts 
on a similar scale. So much has been 
done in a comparatively small space 
without any effect of overcrowding, 
and with a feeling of quietude and 
breadth. It is a signal tribute to the 
ability of its architect, Mr. E. L. 
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NO. II, ORIEL AND GARDEN DOOR. 














Lutyens, to create a house and a so much variety, disposed in such 


garden which are so entirely in skilful fashion, 


that our interest 


sympathy with each other. We find never flags. We pass from the foun- 











NO, Iz. TANK BELOW TERRACE 


tain court with its 
wallflowers_and its 
lilies, through the 
cloister to the per- 
gola, the bowling 
green, the tennis 
lawn, the rose gar- 
den, the lawn 
garden with its 
beautiful borders, 
the lavender walk, 
and the ‘orchard 
with its daffodils, 
and when we have 
seen it all we know 
not which could 
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have been spared from such a de- 
lightful scheme. 

This isa real home for flowers, 
in herbaceous borders, in terrace 
walls, in water tanks, and in 
shady orchard. There seems a 
possible habitat for everything we 
could desiree And as we. stop 
to note the views 
garden, at every step we find some 
fresh interest and delight which the 
art of the arcuitect has been able 
to impart into one of the most 
complete schemes of its kind I have 
ever seen. 

Nowhere do I remember to have 
seen any display of bedding-out 
plants, but in every direction there 
is created variety and interest in 
such a way that the beauty of plants 
and flowers is fully realised without 
parade or strained effects. The real 
object of such a garden seems to 
have been in finding a suitable 
location for every single thing where 
it will thrive best; and it is planned 
in such a way that the decorative 
effect is also one which counts best 


in house and 
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for the-well being of the plants. 
Whether it be the daffodils or other 
bulbs in the orchard, the saxifrages, 
campanulas or pinks on the terrace 
walls, the little hermit flowers in 
cracks of the pavement, the great 
clumps of delphinium with herba- 
ceous borders, the magnolia on the 
wall of the house, the musks in the 
water channels, or the vine on the 
pergola, everything seems to have 
been provided a place for its especial 
advantage in growth and well-being. 
Where a garden can be planned like 
this, whilst at the same time forming 
a series of agreeable lines of com- 
position round the house, it has 
achieved its highest aim. Were the 
long water channel down the lawn 
merely a conceit of formal decoration 
it would prove far less admirable 
than it is here, as the best location 
for rock growing plants, for the flags 
and iris, the forget-me-nots, the bog 
bean and the musk. I should think 
it is safe to say that few, if any, 
such beautiful combinations of home 
and garden as this exist, where the 
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THE GARDEN LAWN. 


architect has controlled the whole of the interrelation of house and 


design and where the significance garden may be so fully realised. 
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NTHONY ASHLEY had ap- 
A parently taken Veronica’s 
flight quietly, but, in reality, 

he had never given up 

his attempt to find her. He had 
constantly been up in London working 
quietly behind the scenes to find a 
clue. At first, not knowing of her 
change into masculine clothes, he 
had been completely baffled, but 
after the glimpse he had caught of 
her in the hansom at Hyde Park 
Corner he made some further 
enquiries, which were cautiously lead- 
ing up to the discovery that the 
smart business young lady, who 
dashed about the City in a motor-car, 
was his lost lady-love. He was on 
the point of confirming all his sus- 
picions, by getting into touch with a 
cliegt who wanted to have a motor- 
car fitted with the new hub, when 
the disastrous article appeared, and 
Mr. Milnes’s journey to London had 
upset all his carefully laid plans. 
Now he had to begin all over again, 
and it was with a heavy heart-that 
he heard Mr. Milnes’s story, when 
that poor man returned home dis- 
consolate. Far from _ forgetting 
Veronica, or ceasing to care for her, 
her heartless escapade seemed to 
have stirred the somewhat slow depths 
of Anthony’s nature and to. have 
piqued him into an ardent affection, 
of which few would have supposed 
this ordinary young man to be 
capable. He felt such an unreason- 
able dislike to Tincombe that he could 
not bring himself to interview him, 
but he caught at the fact cf Veronica 
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Illustrated ty E. S. Hardy 


ParT III. 


having a sympathetic woman-friend. 
With despairing hope, he got Mrs. 
De Lisle’s address from Mr. Milnes, 
and presented himself at her house 
one afternoon, sent in his card with 
‘friend of V. M.” pencilled on it as 
a passport. 

He was admitted, of course, and, 
equally of course, fell at once under 
the spell of this woman’s personality. 
In tke course of half-an-hour he 
had told her more than he had even 
told himself of his love for Veronita, 
of his efforts to understand her 
waywardness and to make allow- 
ances for her coldness. 

Mrs. De Lisle imaged for herself 
the one romance in an ordinary 
existence, the Ivory Gate through 
which this good-looking everyday 
young man had entered the land of 
dreams, that border-land of passion 
which is less often entered than 
is the arid desert of passion itself, 
but whence those who have once 
lingered seldom come back quite 
the same to the common light — of 
day, but carry for ever with them 
some scent, some sign which makes 
them known at once to the other 
men and women who have wandered 
there. 

Rhoda lived there for ever. She 
had escaped from the scorching 
desert, but she could never again face 
the cold light of day; so she set up 
her tent in the twilight land, where 
all you think comes true and what 
you do matters not at all, only what 
you feel and what you are. Neither 
of them would ever meet Veronica 
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in that land; she belonged entirely 
to the open-air, everyday world, 
and such romance as she knew 
belonged to the school of the 

Ram-you dam-you Liner 

With a bucking pair of screws. 

These two dreamers felt somewhat 
helpless beside this example of up-to- 
date audacity. 

“A girl with no fear and no 
affections, how can you get hold 
of her?” asked Anthony. 

“The first thing is to find her,” 
said Rhoda. “TI think she has gone 
to America ; she was always wishing 
to know more of American business 
methods and their ways of quick 
money-making—but depend upon it 
she has gone as a man,” and she 
unfolded to the astounded Anthony, 
Veronica’s career in doublet and 
hose. 

“That’s why I could never trace 
her,” said Anthony. “ Weli, I must 


go to Liverpool and find if anyone 
answering at all to her description, 


male or female, has started this 
week, and if so, Ill follow her.” 

“Yes, follow her and marry her 
if you have the pluck, you modern 
Petrucchio!” said Rhoda, smiling ; 
but she was really very sorry for 
this kindly young fellow who would 
have done so much better to take 
a wife after his kind, some weather- 
beaten, large-handed maiden, with 
no ideas beyond her kitchen garden 
and her nursery and possibly her 
stables. 

And so Anthony set off doggedly 
on his quest. Having made his way 
to Liverpool he found that only one 
vessel had so far sailed for Néw 
York that week, and that at the 
last moment ‘a slight young man, 
travelling alone, had taken a passage 
by her. He answered well enough 
to Veronica’s description, but he 
gave his name no longer as Marshall, 
but as Murray. He had a fitted 


suit case and-a portmanteau ; so 
much from the porter who had 
carried them on board. 

Anthony Ashley took a passage 
by the next ship and hoped to follow 
up the clue at the other end. All 
this he wrote to Mrs. De Lisle, who 
sent him from Wellesley Tincombe 
some hints as to Veronica’s ways 
and habits when masquerading as a 
man : what sort of clothes she wore, 
what cigarettes she smoked, how 
she sat, and what she ate. — 

Anthony scowled furiously over 
these details coming from another 
man, but he was obliged to express 
his gratitude to Rhoda, and to 
admit that he might find them 
useful. 

He had been patient so long, and 
was so uncertain of the results, 
even if he was successful in tracing 
Veronica, that he found the voyage 
far from tedious. A very pretty 
American insisted upon flirting with 
him, and at last he told her of his 
quest, thinking, sensibly enough, that 
she might help him. 

‘““My! How ro-mantic,” she ex- 
claimed in her high, staccato veice. 
“Why, my father knows every- 
body ; he can tell you how to find 
your young man—young woman, I 
mean. Come and stay with us down 
town, and we'll take you round in 
our motor-car till you find him— 
her, I mean.” 

Anthony suspected she was laugh- 
ing at him, so went to an hotel; 
but he consulted “ papa,” to whom 
he was introduced by the young 
lady on landing, and, finding him a 
quiet, practical man, took his advice 
as to how to approach the police; 
who to bribe and who to ignore. 
The steamer authorities wouldn’t be 
bothered, the affair was none of 
theirs. Yes, the Captain remem- 
bered. the young man—nothing re- 
markable. Black eyebrows? Yes, 
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he believed so. Blue eyes ? Couldn’t 
be sure: Not very tall nor very 
short; played cards well; smoked 
a good deal. Not much to say to 
the ladies. He wished them good 
morning, he was sailing for England 
next day and must see to his ship. 
The young man had handed in his 
checks, seen his luggage through 
the Customs, and gone down town 
on the cars, 

Then a keen-faced detective took 
the-matter up. No difficulty about 
the case; young man had taken no 
precautions; he had arrived from 
England and entered a business house. 
Anthony’s hopes rose high ; Mr. Ash- 
ley had only to go and ask for him 
any day between ten and four in 
the offices at the top of one of the 
New York sky-scrapers. Anthony 
thanked him politely and said he 
would go at once. 

It was about eleven o’clock. He 
set out for the office, got into the 
lift which travelled ceaselessly by 
itself up and down like a weary 
squirrel in a cage, and got out at the 
ninth storey. He opened the door 
which was inscribed with the name 
of the firm for which he was looking, 
and found himself in an outer office 
in which ene clerk was sitting reading 
the paper. He looked up and nodded 
at Anthony, and went on reading. 

** Can I say a word to Mr. Murray ?” 

“* Likely,” said the clerk ; “ there’s 
the ’phone, ask him.” 

Anthony’s heart was beating like 
a steam-hammer, but he walked up 
to the instrument and unhooked 
it. It seemed as_if the bell rang 
through the world, and must be 
heard in London. The answer came 
back—“ Hullo! Who’s there?” 

“Can I speak a minute to Mr. 
Murray ?” 

“'Who’s there?” 

“ Business,” said Anthony, ‘*-Won’t 
know name.” 
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It seemed he had been happily 
inspired. The machine rang off, and 
he turned to the door prepared to 
face a changed Veronica, certainly, 
but Veronica nevertheless. 

The glass door opened slowly ; the 
young man behind it was responding 
to some chaff from within of a nature 
which made Anthony turn red, 
then pale, thinking it addressed to 
his lady-love. At .last the door 
opened fully, and Anthony found 
himself confronted by a thick-set, 
florid young man, clean-shaven cer- 
tainly, but blue-black where his beard 
should be, with bushy black brows, 
somewhat blood-shot light eyes and a 
bull-dog expression. They stared at 
each other, and Anthony, finding 
himself obliged to say something, 
muttered that he had come to see 
Valentine Murray by the Campania, 
just arrived from England, whom he 
had known in London. 

““My name’s Vavasour,” said the 
truculent young man, “and if that’s 
all you’ve got to say, sorry you 
came.” 

“So am I,” said Anthony, re- 
covering his British coolness; and 
without more ado, he turned on his 
heel, opened the office door, and 
stepped into the still revolving lift, 
breathing more freely when he 
got into the street and found him- 
self on an electric car, being borne 
away from the neighbourhood of 
the two astonished young men, who 
probably were left with an uneasy 
sense that they had been visited by 
a member of some secret society, or 
by an enquiry agent. 

But Anthony was now absolutely 
at fault, and he betook himself, in 
despair, to his American friends, 
the Clarkes. Petunia Clarke received 
him with many notes of exclamation 
and shrill enquiries as to how he and 
her father could have been so easily 
mistaken, 
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“Sit down right here and stay 
till father comes, and let me go and 
see what it’s all about.” 

Anthony protested that he couldn’t 
let her go alone, and finally was 
allowed to go with her and sit in 
her cab whilst she interviewed the 
Captain of the Campania, who, it 
appeared, was a particular friend of 
hers. She came back dimpling all 
over, accompanied by the bowing 
Captain, who, it seemed, had been 
much amused at the supposed possi- 
bility of his ordinary masculine pas- 
senger being “ looked for” as a young 
lady escaping from her friends. He 
had carried no such doubtful person- 
age—of that there could be no ques- 
tion. Why did they think she was 
coming to America? And when there 
seemed to be no good reason, he 
politely advised Ashley to take the 
one vacant berth on board of his 
steamer, and- make his way home 
again and hunt for his needle_in a 
bundle of his native hay. 

But Ashley, though aware that 
the Captain set him down an ass, 
had the stubbornness of that animal 
as well as its thick skin. So he went 
back to tea with Petunia Clarke and 
allowed himself to be petted and 
consoled for his disappointment, and 
resolved to meet the next two or 
three steamers, convinced that he 
should end by finding Veronica on 
one of them. He never did, how- 
ever, and at the end of three weeks, 
getting somewhat tired of Petunia, 
and finding he was getting into 
trouble with her real admirers, he 
shipped himself back to England, 
determined to hunt no more. 

Now, all this time, Veronica really 
was in New York, having taken ship 
to Halifax in fear of pursuit, and made 
her way by rail to the business centre 
of her dreams. But life, even here, 
among electric street cars and elevated 
railways, seemed to her flat, stale 


and unprofitable. The fact was, 
Veronica was suffering from the first 
real set-back of her life. As long 
as she could tyrannise over her 
family and invent new tortures for 
them by keeping them on tenter- 
hooks as to what she would do next, 
and disappointing them whenever they 
thought they were going to gratify 
her, she was quite fairly happy, 
and it was only when power to annoy 
them failed from too much use, 
that she began to long for new 
worlds to shock. 

Of course, the marriage of her 
first lover had wounded her pride ; 
but her heart had not been touched, 
and she had again enjoyed the 
triumph of adding a fresh victim 
to her torture-chamber, in the person 
of poor Anthony Ashley. If he had 
only been less easily vanquished 
and harder to hold she would have 
enjoyed it more ; as it was, he had a 
slow, bucolic humour of his own, 
and it was even betting that he was 
pulling her leg when she thought she 
was astonishing him. She even some- 
times felt that he thought her childish, 
and if he was neither jealous nor 
frightened, but only silently chuck- 
ling, there seemed no use in tor- 
menting him. After her flight to 
London, all had been excitement 
and novelty, but now, in this strange, 
large city, where there was no chance 
of detection, and where life was 
just one long grind of toil and bustle, 
she felt, for the first time, absolutely 
lonely. Her heart, too, was very 
sore. Mrs. De Lisle had roused all 
that was best and most chivalrous in 
the girl’s nature. To know someone 
so much her superior, whom she 
could yet protect and console, was 
agreeable to her form of vanity. 
She felt like a commonplace husband 
with a poetical Madonna-like wife : 
half proud, half scoffing, {wholly 
tender towards her, And this strange 
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awakening had made her conscious 
of needs and affections hitherto un- 
suspected by-herself or anyone else. 
She began to look with interest at 
the up-to-date American children 
at the boarding-house where she 
lived, and the chances are that if 
she had met Anthony: Ashley in the 
street she would have stopped him 
of her own accord. But in the ebb 
and flow of the great city, these two 
units never crossed each other’s 
paths. The very thought of An- 
thony’s quest would have been sooth- 
ing to the girl’s hurt ; for it was what 
she thought her friend’s treachery 
which caused her heart to burn 
within - her. 

She had confided in this other 
woman more than even Rhoda real- 
ised, not knowing the intensity of 
Veronica’s reserve, and the thought 
that to please Wellesley she had 
given up her photograph, and per- 
haps even discussed the wording of 
that horrid article with him, made 
Veronica’s ears tingle whenever she 
thought of it. She was jealous too, 
She had been sacrificed to please 
another. That was the bitterest sting 
of all. What mattered it that the 
other had the prior claim on Rhoda’s 
affections ? She, Veronica, ought to 
have held her own niche uninvaded 
by any thought of another. Her 
own place—that was all she wanted. 
She did not grudge “ good old Wells ” 
the affectionate regard he so well 
merited, but she deserved some- 
thing too. She, too, had given her 
heart, and she, at least, should 
have had consideration and reticence 
shown her. It was possible, of course, 
that Rhoda had lent the photo- 
graph without seeing the article ; 
but this seemed improbable, and 
just as reprehensible as the other. 
Wellesley’s vulgarity was an excuse 
for him, though she would never 
forgive his breach of comradeship ; 
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but it did not hurt like the thought 
that Rhoda had sacrificed her with- 
out a qualm to Wellesley’s interest. 
What a fool she had been to give this 
woman her heart! And now it had 
come back to her bleeding, and still 
with magnetic cords attached to it 
which tugged and tugged and made 
her-tong for one word, one look, one 
letter even, from the friend she loved. 
Strange to say, she had brought 
Rhoda’s photograph away with her, 
and wore it always in its worn 
leather case in an inner pocket. 
She had never opened it since she 
came away, but one day, when 
she was changing her coat, the case 
came out and fell open of its own 
accord, and there, looking up at 
her from the floor, was that sweet, 
appealing, gracious face, which she 
now knew she loved so dearly. For 
one moment she thought of stamping 
on it; then, to her own surprise, she 
picked it up and kissed it ‘passion- 
ately, breaking out into bitter tears, 
which were, perhaps, the beginning 
of her soul’s life, of which she had 
never, till then, been conscious. 

That. evening a strange thing 
happened, which seemed almost like 
a message from Rhoda herself. Ver- 
onica had found no difficulty in 
getting a place in New York. On 
her way out, she made the acquaint- 
ance of an old gentleman and his 
daughter. The daughter liked the 
blue-eyed young man, who was so 
good-humouredly indifferent to her 
very considerable good looks. Miss 
Lomas was a very beautiful woman; 
her Spanish biood warmed her olive 
skin. Her great, dark eyes, were 
somewhat gloomy, unless lighted by 
passion ; her dark hair rose smoothly 
from her low brow and was coiled 
low on her neck. Her small, arched 
feet carried her proudly on her high 
heels, and her long black skirts 
had a melodramatic way of twisting 
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themselves round her when she came 
to a standstill. 

Mr. Lomas carried on. a business 
in New York, which consisted; among 
other things, in buying patents from 
needy inventors ; and, having plenty 
of capital, he could develop them 
profitably to himself. He was pleased 
with the shrewdness and originality 
of Veronica’s talk, and finding the 
young man who talked so amusingly 
was seriously bent on studying New 
York business methods, with a view 
to waking up the sleepy heads of 
London, he was quite officiously 
anxious to show him his way about. 
Veronica was sufficiently self-reliant 
to accept help when she wanted it. 
She told Mr. Lomas exactly what her 
business experience had been, con- 
cealing,.of course, her change of 
clothes, and propounded to “him a 
scheme for trading upon the credulity 
of the public which made his old 
Yankee face light up with a shrewd 
smile. 

“Look out, young man, that you 
don’t find yourself in Sing-Sing,” he 
chuckled. 

But there was nothing absolutely 
dishonest in Veronica’s scheme, and 
he offered to introduce her to a 
man who might be inclined to take 
it up. 

The fertility of Veronica’s inven- 
tion was one of her strong points. 
The introduction had come about, 
and the magnate was considering 
the idea, and, meanwhile, had given 
Veronica—otherwise Victor Mostyn— 
a stool in his office, where she might 
study such surface difference as lay 
between English and American trad- 
ing. Veronica had been once or 
twice to the house of the magnate, 
and also to that of his friend, Mr. 
Lomas. To-night she was dining 


with the latter, and very distin- 
guished she looked in her perfectly 
fitting dress-suit and unblemished 
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white tie, her sleek, dark head and 
her severe black eyebrows giving her 
an air of youthful as>eticism which 
was very attractive. She took down 
to dinner a girl whose chatter 
was amusing and whose pretty face 
and exquisite clothes appealed even 
to Veronica’s ‘limited femininity. 
Somehow Miss Clarke’s questions 
seemed curiously suggestive. Her 
enquiries as to how long the young 
man had been in America, how he 
got there from England, and other 
pertinent matters somewhat taxed 
Veronica’s patience. However, her 
coolness was proof against the 
other’s pertinacity, and they got on 
so well that when Petunia offered 
to take her dinner partner on to a 
dance, Veronica, who Jad been very 
dull of late, felt a spirit of devilry 
awake within her which rashly con- 
sented to court disaster. 

In an American ball-room men 
dance well. Veronica had not danced 
for months—and then as a lady, not 
as a gentleman. The step was new 
to her, yet with flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes she plunged into 
the whirling throng, with her arm 
round Petunia’s waist. A scene of 
devastation followed. Bump suc- 
ceeded bump, flounces flew, sounds 
of rending filled the air, and, breath- 
less and giddy, Veronica brought 
Petunia violently to a standstill, only 
just saving her head from coming 
into contact with a door-post. ~ 

“No! you can’t dance—at all 
events in America,” said Miss Clarke, 
smperturbably; and, having learnt 
all she desired to know by contact 
with Veronica’s person, she basely 
deserted her whilom partner till 
supper time, when she cheerfully 
threw over several admirers and 
celectet the enlky “ Mr. Mcstyn ” to 
get her chicken and champagne. 
Veronica had had a dull evening, not 
having dared to dance again and yet 
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feeling the longing for the agreeable 
exercise strong upon her. 

“I thought you would have got 
your skates on,” observed Petunia. 
“You were a good boy to stay, and 
of course you'll have to take me 
home. I believe I’m on the go; 
I’ve been skipping every night for 
a week, Come home and see my 
boudoir.” 

So Veronica found herself follow- 
ing this beautifully cloaked young 
woman, still chattering, up a sump- 
tuous velvet-carpeted staircase into 
a charming room which, as_ she 
entered, Petunia flooded with light 
by touching an electric button. 

She turned and faced her com- 
panion, and Veronica at. the same 


“moment saw with a start her own 


white shirt front and pearl studs, 
surmounted by a head which some- 
how to-night failed to look masculine, 
reflected in a large looking-glass 
just opposite the door. The sight 
somewhat unnerved her, and when 
her eyes, travelling a little further, 
met those of Anthony Ashley looking 
at her from a large photograph 
standing on a console table, in front 
of the glass, she could not control 
the perceptible start for which Petunia 
was looking. 

“Friend of yours ?”’ she queried, 
pointing to the picture. 

For*a-moment Veronica hesi- 
tated, then she could not resist the 
temptation to look at the portrait 
more closely, and, wal.ing up to 
, & it iz her: hand. 

“Where did you get it?” she 
asked. ; ; 

“Don’t throw a fit,” remarked 
Petunia ; “ but it’s strange that the 
last man who brought me home 
from a dance should have been 
an Englishman, and a friend of 
yours,” 

A wave of jealousy was [fast 
submerging Veronica’s self-control. 
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** What was he doing in New York ? ”” 
she asked, huskily. 

‘““He was hunting his best girl, 
who he had reason to suppose was 
going around masquerading in man’s 
clothes. He said, by the way, that 
she had the cunningest periwinkle 
blue eyes, and that she was the 
coldest-hearted little devil that 
ever. 2 : 

“Stop!” said the other, sitting 
down somewhat suddenly on an 
Empire settee, “What right had 
you to talk her over with him ?” 

“‘ Thou art the girl!’ said Petunia, 
pointing a slim finger at her victim. 
‘““T knew it for a fact the minute 
I sat down-by you at. dinner, and 
saw you feel for your skirt to tuck 
it out of the way. You caught 
yourself up very spry, and pretended 
you were tucking your napkin in 
as a man does, but I guessed.” 

She was chattering on to give the 
other time to recover herself—for 
Veronica’s face was working strangely, 
and there was a suspicion of moisture 
in the hard blue eyes. But, she 
recovered herself, jealousy still being 
uppermost. 

“You must have been a great 
friend to-get such a large photo- 
graph,” she said, suspiciously, 

*“Oh, don’t alarm yourself,” said 
Petunia, laughing gaily; “St. An- 
thony was proof against all the 
visions of New York. He went back 
to England without asking any- 
hodyv Wn the aisle. And rew wan 
Mave jus. gco~ tO write to him--u 
I will.” 

“If you do, I shall just walk out 
of here, and you will never see me 
again!” 

Well,” drawled Petunia, “ you 
are quite a new interest, but perhaps 
I should miss you.” 

** Look here,” said Veronica; “ of 
course I’m an ass—I hear my own 
bray !—but, after all, this is my 
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show. I don’t mind if I do write to 
Anthony, now he is the other side of 
the Atlantic, but I won’t be followed 
and badgered. Now, what are you 
going to do? Give me away to the 
Lomases ? ” 

“No,” said her friend. “‘ As long 
as you reward that poor, patient 
Saint, who has alli the merits of Job 
without his potsherd, you may go 
trousered for me, and really those 
things are very becoming.” 

“Then it’s a bargain,” said 
Veronica, feeling she should like a 
railway rug. Somehow this really 
untrammelled American made her 
feel shoddy and pretentious. _ Here 
was the real freedom she masqueraded 
to obtain. 

“ Shake!” replied Petunia, slipping 
her well-kept hand into the other’s 
brown paw. “ Now, let’s moisten 
it with Bovril,’ and she pressed 
the silver electric bell which stood 
on her writing-table. “‘ You sit right 
down here and write that letter 
before you forget it.” 

Veronica took up the jewelled 
pen and dipped it in the Louis 
Seize ink-stand before her, but that 
letter was not easy to write. 

“Dear Anthony,” it ran at last: 

Strange to say I have just taken down your 
friend, Petunia Clarke, to dinner. She re- 
cognised me at once, and has taken me down 
in a different way. She says she'll write to 
you if I don’t. It was bully of you to come 
out here to look for me. I suppose I ‘don’t 
deserve it. Let me alone for a bit, and, 
like Bo Peep’s steep Pll come home some 
dav. bates a nroner feminine tai! »ehind 

sud F bs sauce tier y 


coming. I am sorry I did not "et you ‘know 
I was going. 


i ke 


Yours affectionately, V. M. 


“Pretty flippant,” said Petunia, 
reading the letter over her shoulder. 
“I could have done better myself, 
but I suppose it will have to 
do.” 

“Yes, it will have to do,” said 
Veronica, sticking it up, as a large 
tear splashed down on her white 
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shirt front. And Petunia forebore 
further. comment. 

They finished’ the Bovril, wished 
each other good-night, and parted 
firm friends for life, promising to 
meet again soon. 

As Veronica walked home to her 
hotel through the never-silent street 
of New York City, with that letter 
in her pocket, her past seemed 
rather barren and her future some- 
what grey on the horizon. A high, 
cold wind whistled round her close- 
cropped head, and the staring lights 
of the great town were conspicuously, 
unwinkingly unsympathetic. A child 
crying in the night made her shiver, 
and she longed for the hay-scented 
air of her peaceful country home 
as she had never longed since she 
left it. 

An announcement in a news- 
paper some weeks later stirred her 
deepest depths still further. It. was 
the announcement of the approaching 
matriage of Rhoda De Lisle with 
Wellesley Tincombe. So Rhoda’s long 
sacrifice was at last complete. But 
had it been all a sacrifice? Was 
there not joy in giving her life for 
the man she loved, however un- 
worthy, and was not the real sacrifice 
to come in rewarding the man who 
wooed her? These weie matters 
beyond Veronica’s ken, but she 
yearned to write forgiveness to her 
friend for the injury which still 
rankled. 

And +h en ® 1th iby a? 
reply to her letter to him. It was 
far sterner than Veronica expected. 
To her it had seemed so trifling a 
matter to go away and leave her 
faithful wooer in the lurch, that she 
hardly calculated on his harbouring 
any resentment. But the beginning 
—‘* Dear Veronica ”’—surprised her. 
Had she expected a return at, once 
to the old chaffing nicknames they 
had used to each other? 
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I was glad, of course, to get your letter, 
and to hear that you still have some slight 
feeling for those you ,so cruelly deserted. 
But the curtness of your style does not leave 
much room for hope that your heart has in 
any way softened, When you want me, 
you know you can command me in anything. 
By the way, your friend, Mrs. De Lisle, has 
always been most anxious that you should 
know that she did not give your photograph 
to Tincombe. He stole it. She was as 
ignorant of the article as you were. They are 
going to be married very soon. 

Yours sincerely, A, A. 


This letter was a blow to Veronica’s 
conceit. She wished she had never 
written to Anthony. The discovery 
that he had not forgiven her was a 
surprise. Why, then, had he sought 
her? The thought that she had 
misjudged her woman friend was 
horrible to her. She had been wrong 
all round, it seemed; had repaid 


all kindness with unkindness ; turned - 


all love to bitterness. She showed 


the letter to Petunia. 


“Poor chap!” she said, “ he feels 


badly. Why couldn’t he say at once 
that he’s sore all over with longing 
for you, and just tell you to come 
back to him ?” 

“No use,” said Veronica. 
sick of me.” 

But she at once wrote a long 
letter to Rhoda. It was easy now 
she let herself go. 

“ Rhoda,—Rhoda—” it began: 

What a fool I have been! Why did I ever 
doubt you? The thought that you had 
betrayed me was the only thing that ever 
hurt me in all my life. And now I know how 
much I must have hurt you; because I have 
suffered too. I would gladly have had myself 
stuck all over with hat-pins, to save you a 
pang ; and instead I went and stuck a knife 
into you. 

Will you ever forgive me? Somehow I 
think you will, because you were always kind 
to your poor, bad Veronica, who is such a 
shut-up, ugly, sticky sea-anemone and can’t 
open out and bend graciously, as you do, 
my Lily Queen. Tell good old Wells you are 
much too good for him; but he knows. 
Some day you must ask me to stay with you. 
I am sending you the prettiest box I can find 
at Tiffany’s, with my heart in it—a hard, 
green stone heartfor you to tread under foot 
and break, if you like, by saying you won’t 
forgive your poor stony-hearted 

VERONICA. 
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This letter sealed and sent, Veronica 
began to bethink her of her plans. 
A new difficulty had come into her 
life in the shape of Petunia Clarke’s 
lover, who had came down from 
Chicago for one of his infrequent 
holidays. 

She and Petunia had become very 
intimate, and she had got into the 
habit of dropping in, whenever she 
felt lonely, to tea with the warm- 
hearted, sympathetic girl. At first 
it had not occurred to her that, in 
spite of the freedom of American 
intercourse, a man might be jealous 
if he found a stranger, young and 
good-looking, installed on such in- 
timate terms with his lady-love— 
calling her Petunia, called by her 
Val, and showing a tendency to 
stay on a chair by the fire when he 
came to call. 

Petunia had become so used to 
Veronica’s companionship, and was 
so consciously innocent, that the 
awkwardness of the situation hardly 
occurred to her. Mary Lomas opened 
her eyes. She had spared Victor 
Mostyn to her friend Petunia with 
some bitterness of feeling, Veronica 
having practically dropped calling 
at a house where the daughter was 
unexpectedly and undesirably glad 
to welcome the impostor, and resting 
herself comfortably in the society of 
Petunia Clarke, with whom there was 
no need to be “on guard.” But 
when Mary Lomas saw her rival 
dangling, as she thought, two men 
at her aprons strings, she decidéd to 
have a finger in the abominable pie. 
She carefully sounded Jim Vance— 
Petunia’s lover—as to his views on 
the situation, and took care to inflame 
his sentiments as to Petunia’s in- 
fatuation for this very second-rate 
young man. 

She knew Jim Vance’s story well. 
How, penniless and somewhat un- 
successful, he had fallen honestly in 
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love with pretty, fashionable Petunia 
—a rich man’s only daughter. Direc- 
tor Clarke, knowing that he had to 
do with an honest, straightforward 
fellow, would willingly have dowered 
his daughter,.and started the couple 
at once. But this Jim’s pride for- 
bade. 

“Give me a start, Mr. Clarke, 
and let me make a little pile of my 
own; else Petunia will have a low- 
down opinion of me, if she consents 
to take me.” And Petunia, not 
unwilling to enjoy a little more 
liberty, and also a little proud of her 
lover’s independence, submitted quite 
willingly to his going West to superin- 
tend one of her father’s mines ; wrote 
him charming letters, and enjoyed 
his visits to town, and really kept 
her warm American heart for him, 
whilst flirting with everyone who 
came within her range. 

But Mary Lomas, who saw her 
discovery, the young man she had 
befriended, carried off by this heart- 
less siren, was in no mood to point 
out to Jim the real constancy of his 
mistress. On the contrary, by adroit 


hints and clever insinuations she . 


made the situation look so much its 
worst that one day, when Vance 
came into Petunia’s boudoir, and 
found Veronica there, although the 
latter—inStructed beforehand by the 
lady of the house—rose to go when 
he arrived, she found her way barred 
by an angry man, evidently pre- 
pared for a scene. _ 

Jim Vance was a clever-looking, 
clean-shaven, clear-eyed young 
American, ordinarily composed and 
cool, as tradition bespoke him, and 
even now his face was pale and his 
voice was not raised above its ordinary 
pitch, as he asked whether Mr. 
Mostyn had quite finished his chat 
with Miss- Clarke, because, if so, 
he would like a word with him. . 

Veronica’s colour rose, as she re- 


plied that she had nothing whatever 
to say to Mr. Vance. 

“Ts it by Miss Clarke’s pleasure 
that you are free of her boudoir ?” 
asked Vance. 

But here Petunia intervened, 
“Sakes, Jim!” she hurried in, 
“since when have I sworn off every- 
body but you? But I have done 
with Val Mostyn for the present ; 
come and sit down like a citizen and 
don’t stand glaring at the poor boy 
like a Sioux Chief in Colonel Cody’s 
show.” 

Jim turned and looked at her for 
the first time since he came into 
the room; and certainly Petunia 
was a sight calculated to disarm a 
man. Her pretty, slim figure was 
bending forwards ; her pretty, pink 
lips were parted, so as to show a 
glimpse of her little. white teeth, 
set quite hard ; her brown eyes were 
bright with a bitter tear, which she 
was trying to wink away ; and her 
usually white cheeks had a pale 
rose flush just showing through her 
opal skin. But Jim was quite un- 
softened. 

“If you would leave us a few 
minutes, we could probably settle 
this little affair alone,” he said with 
a bow. 

Veronica drew herself up to her 
full height, her head held proudly 
high. 

“Tell him, Petunia,” she said. 

“ T’ll never give another girl away !” 
cried Petunia, nobly ; and then, real- 
ising what she had said, she burst 
out laughing. “‘ There,” she cried, 
“the cat’s out of the bag! We 
must swear him, by the Stars and 
Stripes, to keep the secret. Look 
here, James Vance, you jealous idiot, 
this black - eyebrowed impostor is 
not a young man at all—she’s just 
a silly girl like me; only she wants 
to go her own way, and learn business 
without being bothered by stupid 
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men like you. So she just came to 
New York like that,” pointing to 
the crimson-cheeked Veronica. “ Of 
course [ found her ,out—why they 
all don’t I can’t guess—and now you 
have made the poor girl blush and 
give herself away—no, I’ve done that 
for her—and so you'll just go right 
down on your knees and say you're 
sorry, and swear to keep the 
secret.” 

Petunia was pointing {dramatic- 
ally at the bewildered Jim with a 
huge ivory paper-knife, as he, still 
puzzled and half convinced, was 
stuttering some question, when the 
door opened and Mary Lomas was 
announced. 

“I am afraid I am interrupting,” 
said Mary, blandly, as she stood in 
the doorway, her perfect Paris gown 
clinging charmingly to her slim figure, 
and her large bleck hat framing 
her white face, the blazing Spanish 


eyes lighting it up wickedly. 
Petunia saw in a flash whence the 


complication had come. With cat- 
like grace she sprang .upon the 
meddler, caught her by the hand and 
drew her into the room, seating her 
in an armchair facing, the light 
where the somewhat worn lines of a 
tired face were visible, and shaking 
her forefinger lightly backwards and 
forwards in front of her rival, she 
cried : 

“So you are the female Iago who 
has been rousing the jealousy of 
this miserable Othello! You didn’t 
think it fair, I suppose, that I should 
have two of them? Well, I’ve no 
use for either of them ; I give you your 
choice. ‘ Returned empties, carriage 
paid’; which do you fancy ?” 

““Ceme, Petunia,” said Jim, re- 
covering himself first ; “as you are 
strong be merciful. Admitted you 
have us on toast. If,” smiling good- 
naturedly, “‘Mr. Mostyn will see 
Miss Lomas home, you and I, Desde- 
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mona, might fix this thing up be- 
tween us, without a pillow fight.” 

Mary Lomas, who had not spoken 
a word since she entered the room, 
stood up at once, smiling at 
Veronica. 

“Mr. Mostyn,” she said, “‘ I choose 
you. Good-bye, Petunia Clarke, there 
are no flies on you!” With which 
delicate compliment she swept grace- 
fully from the room, whilst Veronica 
gravely held the door open for her. 

Out in the street Miss Lomas 
turned her tragic eyes on her com- 
panion. J 

“Did Tuny Clarke love you?” 
she. asked. “ She did that very 
well, if she did.” 

““Good lord, mo/” said the ex- 
dsperated Veronica. ‘‘ Miss Clarke 
has been very kind to a lonely 
stranger, just as you were. Can't 
you understand ? ” 

“No,” said the dark beauty, “I 
am not made like that. The Spanish 
blood in my veins makes me love 
and hate, not flirt and chaff. With 
me, things are deadly earnest, not 
harmless froth.” 

“Here’s a nice complication!” 
thought Veronica. But shé was— 
still irritated, and meant to be 
nasty, where a man would have 
been softened. 

“You see, Miss Lomas, I have 
English blood in my veins, and so 
the whole business seems to my 
stupidity hopelessly exaggerated. I 
am greatly obliged to both of you 
ladies for allowing me to call myself 
your friend, and I hope you will 
allow me to take back a pleasant 
memory of our acquaintance to my 
dull London, where I expect to find 
myself in a week or so. I find New 
York a trifle too stimulating.” 

But this was quite a wrong move. 
A man would have known better. 
Mary Lomas turned upon him, her 
eyes ablaze, her arched Spanish foot, 
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in its high-heeled shoe, tapping the 
pavement angrily. 

**So it was you who were in love 
with her; and you can’t forgive 
me for coming between you; and 
you would sacrifice all I could give 
you—passion, heart, brains, money, 
power—for that little doll’s pretty 
face and her silly gabble, which 
sounds like wit, and is only nonsense.” 

**Come, Miss Lomas,” said Veronica, 
whose sense of humour was gaining 
on her annoyance, “let’s take the 
car as far as the park, and sit down 
there and talk it out. We can’t 
do it on the side-walk.” 

So they sat side by side on a 
street car, and presently were sitting 
side by side in. the Central Park, 
and finding it sorhewhat difficult 
to resume the conversation. 

But Veronica, who had been think- 
ing hard, as was her wont, began: 
“Look here, Miss Lomas, I am not 
conceited in that way, but I began 
to think perhaps you were, in a sort 
of way, interested in me, so I hooked 
on to Miss Clarke, who wasn’t, don’t 
you see, and then you went and 
made poor Vance jealous. So now 
I’ve lost you both, and ought to feel 
a worm, but I don’t a bit, because 
it can’t be helped—these things never 
can. So if I get ont of Vance’s 
way, and out of your way—why, 
out of sight is out of mind, you 
know. And you have such lots of 
other fellows mad about you. Well, 
then,” seeing symptoms of a fresh 
outbreak, “‘ we will leave the other 
fellows out.” 

““ Why .can’t you love me,” said 
she, clasping her hands; “I can 
give you everything—opportunity, 
position, money——” 

‘Yes, but I don’t mean to tie 
myself down with a wife; so drop 
it, there’s a good girl, and let’s be 
good, sensible friends, as we were 
before.” 


“IT believe you have a secret,” 
said Mary Lomas, turning swiftly 
upon Veronica. “I have always be- 
lieved it. You are not like other 
men, and if I can find it and drag 
it into the light of day and ruin 
you by it I will.” 

“ Youre a nice young woman, upon 
my word!” said Veronica. “I give 
you leave to find out anything 
you like about me, and much good 
may it do you!” and with that 
she turned upon her heel, and left 
Mary Lomas sitting alone in Central 
Park, 

At the door of her hotel she met 
Jim Vance, who took her kindly by 
the elbow and said, “ Here, let’s go 
and dine somewhere and have a talk.” 

The upshot of their talk over a 
good dinner was that Veronica suc- 
ceeded in persuading Jim—she always 
did succeed in persuading men— 
that her business idea which had so 
impressed old Mr. Lomas was an 
excellent one, but they agreed it had 
better be carried out in London; 
where Veronica knew the ropes and 
where she need no longer fear her 
family’s interference ; and Jim Vance, 
who knew old Mr. Lomas intimately, 
agreed to impress upon -him the 
desirability of starting a branch of 
his business in London on Veronica’s 
lines, the risk being slight and the 
possibilities amusing for an elderly 
millionaire. Veronica was prepared 
to put it persuasively, and it was 
thought that a slight hint from Jim 
as to Miss Lomas’s state of mind 
might make the old gentleman willing 
to rid himself at a moderate cost 
of the too interesting Victor Mostyn. 

Jim and Petunia were to be married 
at once, Mr. Clarke seeing no difficulty 
and Jim feeling that his affairs 
were now sufficiently flourishing to 
allow him to spare himself the wear 
and tear of uncertainty as to Petunia’s 
affections. 
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On the whole Veronica felt she 
had not been without her uses, and 
she and Jim parted on the best of 
terms. Mr. Lomas, it proved, did 
want a smart agent in London 
and was willing to put the job into 
Victor Mostyn’s hands, and the som- 
bre tantrums displayed by his daugh- 
ter when she heard the news and her 
brooding eyes showed him that the 
matter had not been decided a day 
too soon. 

Veronica said good-bye with regret 
to Petunia Clarke and with no other 
regret in her heart set sail for 
England, seen off by the excellent 
Jim Vance. 

On the voyage home she avoided 
female society and matured her plan, 
which was no more and no less than 
to start a system of wireless tele- 
graphy for London on a plan slightly 
improving on Signor Marconi’s, 


patented in America, and aydaciously 
infringing on everyone’s rights, but 


it was hoped, keeping clear of the 
law. The novelty of the invention 
consisted in the simplicity of the 
installation, which every householder 
could set up on his own roof and 
work from his own dining-room or 
study. She proposed to put up 
the main installation on Hampstead 
Heath and from there to transmit 
the messages to each subscriber on 
the circuit. The cost was incon- 
siderable and it was evident that 
telegraph, telephones and every other 
mode of communication must be 
superseded if. the Lomas wireless 
confiection succeeded in its ob- 
ject. 

America had so arranged matters 
that no invention of this kind could 
be applied without the consent of its 
Government; but the well-known Free 
Trade principles of the British Govern- 
ment have made it possible for any- 
one to reap the fruits of enterprise, 
except the natives of its own country. 


So with high hopes Veronica set out 
on her undertaking. Mr. Lomas’s 
money provided her with a suitable 
house for her purpose—a large, roomy 
old mansion on Hampstead Heath, 
She passed as an eccentric young 
inventor who was trying experiments 
in flying machines. Her mighty pole 
was soon erected by some workmen 
brought with her from New York 
and the small tratismitters having 
been brought into England without 
question and duty free, Veronica felt 
herself, after a week or two, prepared 
to. enter into communication, oral 
and wireless, with the great world 
of London. She was provided with 
her manipulators and a small staff 
of clerks, and her first visit was to 
Wellesley Tincombe. 

All unprepared as he was, that 
fearless operator did not at first 
recognise the smart young man who 
had *been shown into his office, 
but no sooner were Veronica’s blue 
eyes, under their black brows, bent 
on him than he sprang from his 
chair, grasped her hand and ex- 
claimed : 

“By Heavens, it’s Vera. Whatever 
are you up to now?” 

Veronica sat down, calmly crossed . 
her legs and told him as much as 
it was good for him to know. 

Wellesley gasped. ‘“‘ Holysmoke !” 
he said. ‘“* Well, I’m jiggered.” 

Veronica, still calm and business- 
like, proceeded to explain that she 
had a man below stairs who would 
put up an installation for him in 
half an hour whilst they went out to 
lunch, and bearing off the bewildered 
but amused Tincombe with her to 
a restaurant, they: proceeded to 
discuss the menu and the invention, 
turn and turn about. 

“Bless me,” said Tincombe, only 
he said the other thing, “I haven’t 
had such a stir up since you went 
away! But what about Marconi, 
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patents, rights, government mono- 
polies, etc. ?” 

““What about them?” said she, 
“the air is free, isn’t it?—and if you 
old slow-coaches haven’t thought of 
it before, why we have, that’s all.” 

Wellesley began to recover him- 
self. 

“We've got to see whether 
the blessed thing works,” he said, 
sipping the champagne which he 
had provided to celebrate Veronica’s 
return. ‘“ Won’t Rhoda be pleased 
to see you just; you will dine with 
us to-night—no, hang it all, we are 
dining out. To-morrow, then? All 
right ?” 

Veronica, wh6 was not sorry that 
Rhoda should be prepared for her 
advent, took the address, not far 
from Park Lane, down in her pocket- 
book, put it into her breast pocket 
and escorted the sceptical Wellesley 
back to his office. 

Sure enough on his table sat a 
neat little instrument with a dial 
face, and the imperturbable young 
man Veronica had brought with her 
was seated in front of it, prepared to 
attend to Veronica’s ordets. 

“Understand the code?” she 
nodded aside to Wellesley. “ No— 
then I will write down the answer.” 

“Got a Times in your office?” 
asked Wells. ‘‘ Yes—then ask them 
to wire! no, airify!the third birth 
in to-day’s list.” 

Sure enough came the answer: 
“Mrs. Jones, wife of Captain Jones, 
R.E., etc., etc.” 

Wellesley fell back in his chair 
breathless with astonishment. “The 
biggest thing of the century,” he 
gasped. “I’m in it.” 

“Not so fast, Wells,” laughed 
Veronica ; “no one is yet. This is 
a private affair. You shall be the 
first subscriber—{10 a year and pay 
for your messages. All right! Now 
then, put Rhoda on and you can 
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talk to her to-morrow and give a 
party there and here next week, to 
show off the pretty toy. Mind, no- 
booming this time, no advertising ; 
this must start on the quiet.” 

Breathless with excitement Tin- 
combe agreed and wrote his cheque 
for {20, and swore not to tell anyone 
else. The audacity of the whole 
thing appealed to him, but he saw, 
as Vera had not quite seen, that 
the sly old American, whilst scarcely 
realising the world-shaking character 
of the invention, had seen the im- 
minent possibilities of complications 
and had not been unwilling to let 
this sharp young man (as he supposed 
him to ‘be) try his luck with the 
public and take the consequences. | 

Veronica walked into the Tincombe’s 
lovely drawing-room at eight o’clock 
on a fine summer’s evening. The 
scent of lilies of the valley filled the 
room. The soft tones of blue and 
green were those which Rhoda had 
always loved and the golden voice 
which greeted her made Veronica’s 
heart leap. 

“Good gracious,” Rhoda cried, 
“may I kiss him, Wellesley ?”’ and 
she then and there enfolded Veronica 
in what was as nearly a hug as her 
graceful personality could achieve. 
““So you have come back to us, 
runaway,” she said; “when will 
the next fit seize you? I expect 
you to grow wings and soar off some 
day to another planet.” 

** When she has made this one too 
hot to hold her,’ said Tincombe. 
“I believe she is going to with 
this new invention from America. 
After dinner she shall tell us all 


. about it.” 


And after a dainty meal, in which 
every sense was equally gratified, 
Veronica did tell them all about 
her shrewd old American employer 
and the seedy, disreputable inventors 
who came tovhis office, having tried 
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in vain to bring out their own patents, 
offering them to this clever, generous 
old man, who bought always if 
there was anything in the invention 
and treated the inventors muni- 
ficently if the thing turned up trumps. 
It had been Veronica’s part to inter- 
view these men who arrived, some 
hopeless and despairing, some perky 
and conceited, some mysterious and 
suspicious. But the originator of 
this wonderful thing Veronica now 
had in charge was a curious-eyed 
woung woman, who took from out 
her handbag a crude model of the 
apparatus. 

“I can’t see why it shouldn’t 
work,” she said simply. 

Nor could Veronica, and she took 
the girl at once into Mr. Lomas’s 
room, where the great man, somewhat 
blasé, looked at these two enthusiasts 
—for by this time Veronica had 
taken fire—with kindly shrewd dark 
eyes ; but he soon grew interested, 
too, refused to try the patent, but 
offered the money to work it with a 
liberal arrangement as to profits, 
and this earnest-eyed womdn was 
now in England with Veronica, help- 
ing with her mechanical genius the 
working of the offspring of her 
brain. And so in that house near 
Park Lane was laid the train which 
fired the whole world of London, 
and which made many fortunes. 
though, as will be seen, not that of 
Veronica Milnes, and which, ulti- 
mately, like so many great changes, 
made far less difference in this 
teeming, vibrating world than at 
first seemed . possible. 

After all, men lived, loved, died 
and hated, when there were no 
mechanical contrivances to speak 
of, and none heard of except those 
who spoke face to face. Before 
men trapped the invisible waves of 
ether and made them carry their 
miserable thoughts, which were busy 
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before conveying the will of God, 
the beautiful life of beast and tree, 
and the flower, knew the message 
of eternal harmony and conveyed 
it swiftly and -tenderly from its 
source to its outcome, without fail 
and without hesitation. But of all 
this Veronica knew nothing, though 
Rhoda, sitting in the shadow, felt 
dimly a sort of dislike to this utilisa- 
tion of the marvel-working forces 
of nature, and would have liked to 
have warned those two practical 
souls, which were so much behind 
her in evolution, yet who were both 
so dear to her, of the dangerous 
forces with which they were working. 

They sat late into the night as 
Veronica and Tincombe had - once 
done before, and ere they parted 
he and she had mapped out their 
plan of campaign. 

The American patent protected 
them from imitation, and the business 
world was at once invited to profit 
by an invention which did away with 
delay, false delivery and mistakes. 
Every man of business had a dainty 
sprite of his own ready to whisper 
question and answer in his own ear, 
from Bucklersbury to Bedford Park, 
from Shoe Lane to Shoeburyness, 
or Throgmorton Street to Tooting 
Common. Of course, as long as 
only a small syndicate of Wellesley’s 
friends were using the process the 
thing was easy enough, but as more 
and more people became aware of 
the invention a clamour arose. 
Veronica’s former enemy, the news- 
paper editor, began to take the 
matter up. More and more subscri- 
bers applied, and the difficulty of sup- 
plying their needs became enormous, 
not for want of funds—those Mr. 
Lomas supplied liberaliy—but for 
want of trained manipulators, dis- 
tributing centres, clerks, etc.. Govern- 
ment steppéd in and slowly began 
to make ponderous enquiries. Signcr 
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Marconi raised objections, inter- 
viewers besieged Veronica, invitations 
rained upon the inventor and the 
.fortunate subscribers to the inven- 
tion. 
carried on operations amongst them- 
selves of incredible delicacy and 
intricacy and fancied they were mak- 
ing money quicker than their neigh- 
bours, whilst these neighbours raged 
horribly on ’Change and “in the 
Street.” 

And in the midst of all this turmoil 
a vulgar little man, accompanied 
by his solicitor, stepped into Veronica’s 
office on Hampstead Heath and 
proved to his own satisfaction that 
he had patented the very same 
invention not three months ago and 
had the sole right to work it in the 
United Kingdom. The thing had 
happened so often in America that 
Veronica was* unmoved and offered 
to buy the vulgar man out (his name 
was Smith) for a handsome con- 
sideration. 

Now Smith, strange to say, was a 
Scotsman, and though he had never 
been able to get anyone to give him 
enough money to bring out his 
invention, and had hardly himself 
seen the value of. it, now it was 
working before his eyes, he showed 
the pluck and determination of his 
race and declined all overtures, de- 
manded nothing less than that the 
American patent should retire from 
the field, or, as he put it, he would 
get an injunction and smash the 
whole blooming crew. 

Veronica rose to this occasion and 
suggested that her solicitors should 
communicate with Mr. Smith’s, 
opined that the legal proceedings 
were likely to be long and costly, 
at which the lawyer’s eyes twinkled 
and the Scotsman’s face grew longer, 
and bowed them out without more 
ado, adding that day some dozen 
subscribers to her concern and only 


These last crowed audibly and ~ 
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casually informing Tincomibe of het / 
visitors when she dropped in after 
dinner. 

Wellesley looked grave. “We 
must buy the little beast_out,” he 
said, and he and Veronica went next 
day to consult the sharpest solicitor 
known to fame. 

He looked graver than even Tin- 
combe had done, tock down the 
address of Mr. Smith’s lawyer and 
bade Veronica cable at once to Mr. - 
Lomas how much he was prepared 
to offer for the other patent. ‘ 

*“* Anything up to a million dollars,” 
came the answer. 

But the Scotsman had been too 
many for them. He had already 
taken out an injunction against the 
American patent and declined to 
listen. to any suggestions. 

“* Take him into partnership,”’came 
the cable from Mr. Lomas, 

“* What terms ? ” 

“ Half profits.” 

** Invention must be called ‘ Smith- 
ograph.’ ” 

But this Mr. Lomas would not 
stand. 

“Impossible,” came the answer. 
“Mary Dean must have her rights.” 
Mary Dean was the earnest-eyed 
inventor from America. 

Meanwhile, Veronica was raking in 
subscribers and turned a deaf ear 
to injunctions other than those of 
Mr. Lomas. ~ All the operators and 
clerks were American subjects, the 
capital of the.concern was all in 
America, and the only person to be 
proceeded against was Veronica hér- 
self, and she, as usual, refused to 
listen to reason, kept on at her 
business and took no notice. of 
lawyer’s letters or even, at last of 
citations to appear before a court of 
law. 

Wellesley Tincombe was very busy 
and hardly realised the gravity of the 
situation, until Veronica informed 
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him one day that she was called 
to appear that day week before a 
magistrate to answer for contempt 
of court. Then he was greatly con- 
cerned, engaged the best of counsel 
and was horrified to find how deeply 
Veronica was involved; the penal- 
ties had mounted up to some thou- 
sands of pounds, Mr. Lomas could 
hardly be made lhabie, and as the 
profits of the concern were all safe 
in America, the only person who 
could be made to pay the penalty 
was Veronica herself, who, as Victor 
Mostyn, was duly arrested and ap- 
peared on the 8th of June before a 
Metropolitan magistrate. 


Many of the girl’s friends were in 
court and her own wireless apparatus 
reported the proceedings from a 
neighbouring office. Alas ! misplaced 
enterprise and pluck have no weight 
in a court of law and the romance 
of revolution is of no effect before a 
London magistrate. 

Smith established his grievance, 
exhibited his injunction, provéd the 
gross violation of it, and demanded 
the payment of the penalty and the 
complete suspension of the “ Mary 
Dean” wireless concern, with its 
American capital and workers. Victor 
Mostyn was remanded in custody 
for enquiry to be made into his 
financial affairs, bail was refused, 
and Veronica’s friends left the court 
with dismay in their hearts and on 
their faces. 

But what of Veronica herself ? 
Never, in all her irresponsible career, 
had she met with such afacer. She 
could not expect Mr. Lomas to pay 
the large sums for which she had 
become liable through her light- 
hearted ignorance, and she knew she 
must go to prison as a common 
defaulter. The discovery of her sex 
was, aS a matter of course, inevitable, 
and ali the exposure and vulgar 
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comment and the publicity which 
must follow, was hateful to her. 

The thought of Anthony Ashley 
crossed her mind. Could he help 
her? But no, she would not ask 
for help now ; besides, it would take 
all her father’s savings to clear her, 
and that she could not bear. 

As she was removed from the 
court in charge of a _ policeman, 
a great wave of disgust surged over 
her. She was hustled into a four- 
wheeled cab, which was to convey 
her to prison, and the shame and 
misery of it all overwhelmed her. 
The least attempt at coercion always 
maddened her, and here she was 
caught and going to be locked up, 
she who had always insisted on being 
free, even at the expense of all her 
best interests. She saw it now—the 
old, well-worn, beaten track was 
the safe. one. But even when it 
had come to this she was glad she 
had not trodden it. 

The four-wheeled cab rattled over 
the asphalte, the stolid policeman 
beside her said never a word. She 
looked at the crowds she had loved 
so well, heard above the rattle of 
the cab the hum and buzz of the 
great, friendly, companionable city. 
The lights were beginning to twinkle ; 
and what was this they were coming 
to? The river, the great, dark, 
swift river. In a minute they would 
be crossing a bridge. The lights 
were reflected down, down into its 
depths. There was oblivion, dark, 
heedless quiet. Oné. struggle, one 
fight for breath, and all was over; 
all secrets hidden for ever ; no more 
question; all failures forgotten in 
the one great failure of death. 

The cab was going very slowly now ; 
the traffic on the bridge was heavy. 
The policeman sat on Veronica’s 
left side, nearest the river, but she 
would be quickly hidden by the 
passing vehicles. 
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‘“No, you don’t,” growled the 
policeman. 

But she was too quick for him. 
Swift as a thought she had turned 
the handle and plunged out into the 
mud and dusk. No time to choose 
hermoment. Almost had she reached 
the parapet from which she would 
spring into the cold depths, when 
an omnibus came quickly up from 
behind a van, there was a sickening 
thud, a faint outcry, and presently 
Veronica was picked up from under 
the horses’ feet, insensible and horri- 
bly injured. . 

The policeman was, of course, 
beside her, and she was conveyed 
in the cab which was taking her 
to prison to the ward of a great 
hospital. And there she lay under 
the pall of merciful coma for days 
and weeks. Her friends in London 
heard the news first, and Wellesley 
Tincombe spared a day from his 
busy life to travel down to Bristol 
and break the news to Veronica’s 
parents, whilst Rhoda sat by her 
bed, whenever she was allowed, so 
that her waking eyes—if ever they. 
did waken—would look first on the 
face of a friend. 

Her father and Anthony Ashley 
faced for her the rigour of the law. 
Mr. Lomas offered to bear his share 
of the loss, when he knew what was 
happening. 

The newspapers, of. course, rang 
with the strange discovery and career 
of this girl in man’s clothes. There 
was no possibility of concealing all 
the facts of her career. The public 
judgment was a lenient ohe. Smith 
was invited by Mr. Lomas and Mary 
Dean to come in and take his share 
of the credit for the wonderful 
invention which the world was now 
clamouring for. The Government 
bought the rights, and forthwith 
proceeded to strangle the invention 
and to retard, as much as possible, 
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its progress in the favour of the 
public. 

And all this time Veronica lay 
calm and contemptuous, her black 
waves of hair peeping out from 
between the bandages which sur- 
rounded her face like a nun’s coif. 
Her eyes were wide open, but no 
sign of recognition woke in them. 
Her other injuries, though serious, 
were mending rapidly, but con- 
sciousness gave no sign of returning. 
The long white hands wandered 
aimlessly on the bedclothes ; the head 
turned from side to side on the pillow, 
and to the kind eyes that watched 
her, Veronica’s real self seemed to 
have for ever flown, whilst the husk 


remained behind. Only Rhoda, who 


knew what life meant, knew that 
consciousness must be there, hidden 
by some veil, cut off by some 
imaginary barrier, and one day she 
brought with her a calm-eyed, quiet 
woman, who took Veronica’s hand, 
and, saying nothing, sat beside her 
for an hour. And while she sat, 
Veronica’s eyes closed, and for the 
first time she seemed to sleep. 

The doctors came round, wondered, 
sneered ‘“‘ hypnotism.” The ward 
sister came and turned out Rhoda 
and the lady at the appointed time, 
but Veronica slept on. 

The next day Rhoda and her 
friend returned. The doctor was 
leaning over the foot of the bed. 

** Curious case this,”’ he said ; ** we 
can’t wake her.” 

‘Have you been trying? How 
unwise,” said the lady, and sitting 
down again by Veronica, and taking . 
her left hand in her own right, 
she spoke gently some soothing words, 
to which the doctor did not think 
it worth while to listen, and Veronica 
slowly opened her eyes and smiled 
at Rhoda, who was standing full 
in her range of vision. 

“IT have had such a_ beautiful 
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dream,” she said; “all light. Blue 
light and yellow light, and the blue is 
stillhere.” She lay still for a moment, 
and then said: ‘** Oh, I remember.” 

But the healer stopped her. ‘ Not 
now, dear,” she said; “better try 
and sleep.” 

“But I want something to eat,” 
said Veronica. And from that mo- 
ment her health and strength came 
back to her all at once. 

““A curious case of cerebral ten- 
sion,” the doctors called ‘it, but 
took no interest in the why and 
wherefore of her cure. They were 
only anxious to secure her bed for 
one of the eight new patients who 
were waiting for it, each in his or 
her turn to be watched and sent 
out of the hospital dead or alive, 
in either event utterly uninteresting, 


save as a “ case.” 
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Veronica herself seemed changed. 
Her old restlessness and fire were 
gone. Her mother and father were 
delighted to find her so gentle and 
satisfied. To Anthony, with the ful- 
filment of his hopes came, as comes 
to most of us, the flatness. of dis- 
appointment. This grave, quiet 
Veronica, who acquiesced in his 
desires, and was grateful for his 
kindness, was not his high-spirited, 
wayward love, and he wondered 
sometimes, -through their married 
life, which was long and not un- 
happy, whether his wife had left some 
element of her complex personality 
to develop elsewhere when she 
came back from that silent . sphere 
whence the gentle magic of the 
gracious healer had recalled her so 
strangely. 


THE END. 





TRIOLETS 


By LILIAN GASK 


Sad's the sound of *‘ Goodbye.” 
O, the gioom that comes after, 
With the half stitied sigh ; 
Sad’s the sound of ‘' Goodbye,”’ 
Though we part, you and I, 
With the e“ho of laughter, 
Sad’s the sound of ‘‘ Goodbye”’ 
Saints ! your melodies waft her! 


Sweet's the call of the Spring, 
And our pulses are thrilting 
With its rhythm and swing ; 
Sweet’s the call of the Spring, 
O, the joy it might bring 
To our hearts were they willing! . . 
Sweet’s.the call of the Spring, 
All love’s promise fulfilling. 








LES GRANDS ANDELYS, NORMANDY. 
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THE STREETS OF LONDON 


By RICHARD CARVER 


has a hundred. Rome’s 

Horatio won himself immortal 

fame by holding back the 
traffic until such time as a bridge 
could be destroyed. London’s hun- 
dreds earn two pounds a week by 
regulating traffic so that bridges shall 
not be destroyed. These London un- 
sung heroes make the streets of the 
metropolis possible and the bridges 
secure. Horatio the Real wielded the 
sword, his prototype of to-day raises 
his index finger. Taken altogether, 
the Cockney hero is a much mightier 
man than the Roman. He asks no 
volunteer to stand on either hand, he 
even disdains to face the foe, turning 


Rots had one Horatio, London 


his back upon the oncoming battalions 


of motor ‘buses, peers’ carriages, 
brewers’ drays, scavenger carts, news- 
paper bicycles, and butchers’ carts, 
and, when that index finger. of his 
goes up, paralysis falls upon that 
mighty stream of vehicular traffic. 
Against him the heavy traffic banks 
up as water meeting with a sudden 
insurmountable obstacle. Yet, al- 
though these London Horatios stand 
for order as against chaos, some of 
the biggest minds in the Kingdom are 
at work devising means for the doing 
away with the Knight of the Uplifted 
Finger. Hf London is to expand, 
which is the same as saying if London 
is to live, the policeman on point duty 
must disappear. His presence in the 
streets is a sign of civic disease, not 
of health, and men are determined 
that London shall be healthy. 

It might be supposed that it is 
possible for the everyday man to 
realize the size of London. This 


is a mistake. It is out of the power 
of all but a few specialists to 
grasp any effective comprehension 
of what London really is. Almost 
as well expect the ordinary mortal 
to grasp an idea of the space which 
separates sun from earth by mention- 
ing ninety odd millions of miles. 
Think of it! In Lancashire are many 
millions of spinning spindles, the 
Clyde Valley is filled with the din of 
a mighty trade, from John O’Groat’s 
to Land’s End the country is dotted 
with bustling centres of heavy com- 
merce, bales and cases labelled to 
every corner of this round earth, yet 
nearly one-third of the whole trade 
of the United Kingdom belongs to 
London! It is past the power of 
ordinary comprehension to fathom 
what this means, yet there are some 
whose business it is to come as 
close to comprehending as is humanly 
possible. 

These are the men -'who are 
determined that London’s_ Horatio’s 
shall disappear. They see that Lon- 
don is in danger of being strangled 
by lack of facilities for untrammelled 
intercourse between her. different 
parts. If London is to retain her 
pre-eminence over the cities of the 
world she must, year by year, have 
ever greater means of locomotion. 
Day by day business is being con- 
ducted at a greater speed. Speed 
is essential. The volume of business 
which pours into the streets is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Yet the streets themselves expand 
not at all. Therefore, one of 
the greatest problems awaiting 
solution is the improving of the 
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streets and their better management. 

Sir John Wolfe-Barry has given 
some figures that are instructive about 
this mighty London. He points out 
that the population of Greater Lon- 
don is already six and a half millions, 
and that within a very reasonable 
number of years it will be increased to 
eleven or twelve millions. He.says : 
+- “The area of Greater London is 
altogether 693 square miles, or more 
than four times the size of the Isle of 
Wight. When the population of the 
various divisions is studied,. very 
peculiar circumstances will be found. 
In the square mile of the City of 
London there are only 28,000 night 
population ; in the central area around 
the City of London 1,200,000 night 
population, and in the outer area 
of the County of. London, 3,150,000 
night population ; and in-the outside 
area 2,000,000 night population. 


Studying the statistics further —m 


detail, it would be found that during 
the last decade the night population 
in the City of London had decreased 
by no less than 28 per cent., the 
night population of the central area 
had decreased by 3 per cent., the 
night population of the remainder 
of the City of London had increased 
by 13 per cent., and the night popula- 
tion of the outer area had increased 
by the startling figure of 45 per cent. 
These figures showed a decreasing 
night- population in the centre of 
London, and a most rapidly increasing 
population at the outskirts of Greater 
London. Those were the real ques- 
tions which had to be dealt with in 
studying the traffic of London, be- 
cause upwards of two millions of 
people come daily into the central 
area of London to earn their bread, 
or exercise their business, departing 
again in evening.” 

With these figures in view, one 
can quite understand the London 
policeman’s ‘‘Pass along, please.” 


He desires those two million people 
to-earn their living, and get home 
again. 

Glance at a map of London! What 
is this greatest city of the world? 
Nothing more or less than a 
conglomeration of hamlets linked 
together into one undisciplined 
mass. The old “King Streets” 
and “High Roads,” fashioned 
to;serve the ome coach a day of 
the hamlet, now bearing along the 
never-ending, imperious traffic of a 
mighty city. Unfortunately, the Post 
Boy has been London’s only Baron 
Haussmann. The streets wind about 
to avoid those quagmires which have 
been dry land bearing a burden of 
bricks and moitar for generations. 

As a man is circumseribed by 
inheriting tle limitations of dead 
ancestors, so modern London is 
hampered at every turn by the 
shackles of past centuries, centuries 
when trade was local and our 
present-day court an all-sufficient 
thoroughfare. London, of recent 
years has entered upon a campaign 
against her inheritances so that she 
may enjoy her heritage. That sounds 
like a paradox, but. it is the plain 
truth. She fights for room in which 
to move. Streets handed down to her 
from the dynasty of dead Londons 
now imprison her instead of providing 
her with freedom. She intends to 
break the will. 

Some years ago the Pall Mali 
Gazette published an article announc- 
ing that the “‘ Civet Cat has got to 
go.” Reading into the article, one 
found that the Civet Cat was a public 
house planted fairly in the way of 
traffic on High Street, Kensington. 
Rolling along broad Kensington Gore 
and Kensington Road came the traffic, 
to be brought to a sudden standstill 
by the Civet Cat. Any day one could 
see a crush of carriages, the pole of 
each scoring the back of its leader, 
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while the Civet Cat, the tranquility of 
long past years in its eyes, looked on 
musingly. Lately the authorities laid 
hands on that cat, and placed her 
well out of the way, and instantly the 
whole of that vast district to the 
south of Kensington Gardens and 
Holland Park felt the relief. In the 
twinkling of an eye on every street 
in the neighbourhood life and motion 
quickened. London is full of Civet 
Cats. In many parts of the city public 
houses jut out so as to form awkward 
corners, and in the end they must all 
go. For London cannot afford room 
to Civet Cats. 

The Civet Cats are by no means 
traffic’s worst enemy, however. Traffic 
is its own worst enemy. Wherever the 
London Horatio stands, there will 
be found traffic fighting traffic. 
Horatio is present only to prevent 
traffic cutting its own throat. To 
accelerate the passage of vehicles 
at congested points is the especial 


desire at present while greater pro- 
jects are hatching. 
To see how traffic fights . traffic, 


instance. New 
Bridge Street is a _ short link 
between Ludgate Circus and the 
northern end of Blackfriars Bridge. 
Over the river on the Surrey 
side, St. George’s Circus collects the 
traffic of that teeming district domin- 
ated by the Elephant and Castle, 
and forwards it by way of this Black- 
friars Bridge to New Bridge Street. 
Even before the wheels quit the 
bridge they are bréught to a stand- 
still by the traffic passing along 
Queen Victoria Street on. the one 
hand and the Embankment on the 
other. The statue of Queen Victoria 
stands in the vortex of a maelstrom 
of traffic, half of which is almost 
permanently held up. Here occur 
long and wasting delays, yet no sooner 
is the traffic for the. north clear 
and rightly under way than it is again 


take a central 


brought to a standstill by the vehi- 
cles that pour down Ludgate Hill 
and up Fleet Street. 

Sir John Pound estimated that two 
million pounds were lost to omnibus 
passengers in one year through the lay- 
ing of the Post Office telephone wires. 
It is not likely that the laying of those 
wires retards traffic to the extent 
that busy corners do, so the amount 
lost to London on New Bridge Street 
alone must amount to a very sub- 
stantial sum. Here may be mentioned 
the proposed solution of this New 
Bridge Street puzzle. It takes the 
shape of asecond deck’ to Blackfriars 
Bridge. This “‘ deck” would be con- 
tinued on until Ludgate Circus is 
passed, then drop down to Farringdon 
Street proper before Holborn Viaduct 
is reached. 

It must be acknowledged that most 
of the improvements proposed for 
relieving the streets of London are 
more in a way of makeshift than of. 
drastic dealing. What London really 
needs are a few broad, spacious 
avenues driven through the proper™ 
direction, regardless of obstacles. 
The “through ” traffic of the metro- 
polis calls for “‘ trunk ” roads, where- 
on a comparatively high speed can 
be generated and sustained. But 
the Englishman’s house is his castle, 
and his castle can only be carried 
by assaults of gold, and such assaults 
in the aggregate cost more than even 
a rich city can bear. 

Yet there are people who dream of 
broad avenues. Captain Swinton, 
L.C.C., who has made London 
traffic his close study, has told 
the Society of Arts how a Baron 
Haussmann would set about London. 
He would spread out a map of 
England and make a careful study 
of London in relation to other 
parts of the country. Among other 
things, he would find that*a great 
north-western avenue was needed. 
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To his great delight he would note 
that by chance most of the land 
required was already at his disposal. 
“ Fancy a road, not roo feet wide, but 
perhaps as much as 300 feet wide,” 
said Captain Swinton, “having 
gathered together all the strings of 
communication—north, south, and 
west—outside, near Willesden, com- 
ing in across Wormwood Scrubbs. 
When it touched houses, it would 
make. for the many gardens and 
squares surrounding Ladbroke Grove. 
These Haussmann would have dealt 
with relentlessly; it is not impos- 
sible that in so doing he might have 
improved them. And then, a little 
to the east of Notting Hill Gate sta- 
tion, the road would have again 
arrived at open Space. Carried angle- 
wise across Kensington Gardens, be- 
tween the Round Pond and the 
Serpentine, and by way of Rotten 
Row, it would have divided the 


parallelogram of 640 acres into two 
somewhat similarly shaped triangles, 
and come out at Hyde Park Corner— 
a fine site for a tritmphal arch— 


the sub- 


to perpetuate, perhaps, 


jugation of the province—and: then” 


on by Constitution Hill and the Mall 
to Spring Gardens. For Haussmann 
Drummond’s Bank would have had 
no terrors. He would have increased 
the area of Trafalgar Square—inci- 
dentally altering its name—have 
doubled the width of Northumberland 
Avenue, and, by treating the Em- 
bankment Gardens and a strip off 
the Temple as part of his scheme, 
he would have continued his victori- 
ous career to Blackfriars Bridge. 
There he would have made a great 
circus and, I believe, stopped, or 
turned north.” . There is no Napoleon 
here to give the English Haussmann 
a free hand and, consequently, all 
eyes are turned to the makeshift. 
The day is coming when the man 
who drives a horse through the streets 
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of London without having a red flag 
carried twenty paces before the animal 
will be run ‘into Bow Street. Al- 
ready the horse has become old- 
fashioned, and old-fashioned things 
on teeming streets are wasteful. 
In two ways the horse costs London 
enormous sums, in space, and in 
wear-and-tear. More than one-half 
of the cost of up-keeping the streets 
is occasioned by the horse. The 
average per mile per year of keeping 
Hoiborn’s twenty-six miles of streets 
is £1,350; . of Westminster’s one 
hundred miles, £1,500. The horse, 
therefore, costs Westminster rate- 
payers more than {75,000 a year, 
which brings the animal pretty close 
to the classification of “luxury.” 

The disappearance from the streets 
of the horse will not only save vast 
sums in wear and tear, but also in 
street space, Men have dreamed 
of placing the horses under the 
vehicles they draw, but no feasible 
means of doing so has been invented, 
so that to-day, as three hundred years 
ago, of three thousand, there is an 
equal length of horse to vehicle on 
the streets. A petrol or other engine 
can be carried under the vehicle, 
consequently the mechanically-driven 
*bus, carriers’ wagon, cab and car- 
riage conserves space, and will in- 
crease the capacity of our present 
streets enormously when the last 
horse has been installed at the Zoo, 
to compete with the elephant for 
the holiday-child trade: The dis- 
appearance of the horse is being 
effected by an economic movement, 
and therefore is not to be credited 
to the efforts of those who are study- 
ing the mighty problem of street 
congestion. Indeed, of late the 
greatest factors towards easing street 
traffic have been brought about, 
not primarily for the prevention 
of congestion, but for the purpose of 
private profit. 
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It would seem that for the time 
being London-is to be saved princi- 
pally by burrowing We English think 
too much of fresh air and light to hoist 
machinery into the air,as they have 
done in New York, and too much of 


the rights of property to drive spacious 
boulevards through crowded places 


as was done in Paris. That being 
the case, there was but one region 
left to us, underground. We mole. 
The gopher. waited till the. departufe 
of the inhabitants before mining 
the ground where stood the Mound 
Builders’ swarming cities; we mine 
while still our city swarms. Fortu- 
nately for us, when we began to 
experiment we found the foundation 
of London as though created for our 
needs. The only clay below London 
is beautifully adapted for the driving 
of tunnels, therefore tunnels have 
been and are being driven to all 
quarters. At a hundred centres 
of London one may stand and witness 
streams of hurrying pedestrians pour- 
ing into holes in the ground, like 
water down a grating, to scatter and 
reappear into the light in all quarters 
of.the metropolis. Fifty new holes- 
in-the-ground of this sort have come 
into existence lately, and fifty more 


are likely to appear at no great date, 
most of them for the accommodation 
of “tube” passengers. Beneath 
London-on-Ground is a_ region 
of swarming activity, a London- 
under-Ground, whose thoroughfares 
render great aid to those upon which 
the sun occasionally shines. Even 
the subways for pedestrians only are 
becoming of considerable importance 
in easing the streets and making 
for safety of life and limb. 

A splendid example of what a shal- 
low subway for foot passengers 
can do is to be seen at the Bank. 
That broadway, enclosed by the 
Royal Exchange, the Mansion House, 
and the Bank of England was the 
focus-point on which impinged a 
very. huddle of tumultuous traffic. 
Before the subways were made, it 
was as much as one’s life was worth 
to cross, say; from the Mansion 
House to the Royal Exchange. Now 
at any of a dozen points round that 
anarchy of vehicles the pedestrian 
can descend commodious stairs and 
pass round a well-lighted subway 
to the point at which he wishes to 
emerge, while the traffic above can 
now pass along at a much greater 
speed than when the horses’ legs 
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were mixed up with affrighted pedes- 
trians. Before many years there will 
be more of these subways. The very 
trams are becoming burrowers, and 
any day the sightseer can behold a 
crowd of interested spectators watch- 
ing the trams dive underground or 
heave into daylight a little to the 
north of the Holborn end of Kings- 
way. 

Notwithstanding all the under- 
ground activity, the above-ground 
ways must ever remain the more 
important ones. Our present 
streets must be hacked about as 
opportunity offers, every chance 
of making minor improvements be- 
ing seized. Already much in this 
direction has been accomplished. 
There is the widening of the Oxford 
Street end of Tottenham Court Road, 
the Green Street widening, the setting 
back of buildings on Ludgate Hill, 
Fleet Street, the Strand, Piccadilly 
and a score of less famous thorough- 
fares, each change making for greater 
speed. One hope of those who con- 
cern themselves with London streets 
is to see the disappearance of the 
standing cab. A short stroll along 
any of the important thoroughfares 
of the West End or City will open 
one’s eyes to the enormous amount of 
room taken up by the cab on its 
stand. Remember that a hansom 
covers go square’ feet of space, a 
four wheeler no less thari 120 square 
feet. This is a city where space is 
money. Here, again, the motor will 
be a veritable godsend. In place of 
a long line of cabs waiting on stands 
for fares, their horses swinging nose- 
bags to feed the pigeons, will be 
seen one motor cab only. When, in 
response to a call, this cab moves off 
to the pavement, another will be 
seen to take its place. This second 
one will emerge from the ground on 
the platform of a lift, for below the 
street will be mined, and in 


that mine ‘will be collected all the 
cabs which desire to await custo- 
mers, one at a time only being 
allowed above-ground. The next 
in order will stand on the platform 
of a lift, ready tobe hoisted aloft as 
soon as the space aboveisclear. Like 
the Civet Cats, the cab ranks have got 
to go. Every bit of space thrown open 
to moving vehicles tells on the traffic 
of the city, and the doing away of the 
cab rank will be many square feet 
found. The crawling cab, already 
banished from some of the busiest 
streets, will be further restricted, if 
not done away with altogether. 

Kingsway is an accomplished fact, 
pressed into service on the very 
hour of its opening; Aldwych, 
too, is hard at work to the 
great relief of one part of the 
Strand. - The Mall is breaking through 
to Trafalgar Square, and, when the 
roadway is clear, there will be a 
great loosening-up of traffic round 
and about Charing Cross. Vehicles 
by the hundred will use this broad 
way, as, together with Constitution 
Hill, it will practically form a boule- 
varde from Hyde Park Corner to the 
Embankment. Already the gardens 
laid out before Buckingham Palace 
has converted what previously was 
a rather arid spot of West End 
London into a place of beauty, 
and those strangers who have the 
good fortune to arrive at Victoria 
Station and from there drive to- 
wards the great hotel centre, 
Charing Cross, will get a most 
pleasing first impression of the 
capital of the Empire. 

On the other side of Hyde Park 
there is contemplated a little im- 
provement which will make a vast 
difference to that busy artery, 
Oxford Street. Mr. Speaight pro- 
poses that the Marble Arch should 
be taken in hand. The arch itself 
is not to be removed, but the 
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railings attached to it should be 
set back in crescent form, so that 
the Park Lane traffic could cross 
towards Bayswater and the Edgware 
Road south of the Arch. 

It will be gathered that these 
dreamers who have the knack of 
making their dreams come true 
are very busy with the streets 
of London. ' One has his eyes upon 
the side of the river. He sees that 
already a four miles long embank- 
ment runs, linking Blackfriars with 
Chelsea, and that the space for this 
thoroughfare was rescued from the 
river at a most moderate cost. He 
asks, why not carry this good work 
on to Putney, perhaps to Hammer- 
smith ? The continuation would be 
made much wider than the present 
Embankment, and such a_ boule- 
varde, extending from almost the very 
centre of the City to the boundary 
of Greater London, would rival the 
greatest thoroughfares of the world. 

Another dream is that Berkeley 
Street shall be widened and carried 
under Piccadilly down the side of 
Green Park to The Mall, with an 
arm striking eastward to Pall Mall. 
Captain Swinton, referring to those 
dreamers, says: “To another the 
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widening of Vigo Street is of super- 
lative importance, and he points out 
that Regent Street should be brought 
down straight to Piccadilly. Sir John 
Wolfe-Barry is anxious about Princes 
Street, Westminster. Others have 
designs on King William Street, on 
the western end of High Holborn, on 
Deanery Street, and Burton Street, 
Mayfair,on the York Road approach 
to Waterloo.” 

The average Londoner is beginning 
torealize facts quite new tohim. He 
asks why Cromwell Road runs to a 
dead end, and why the road through 
Eaton Square, the finest road scheme 
in London, is hardly used at all. 
He says that the entrance to Liver- 
pool Street station is ascandal. With 
these men dreaming and scheming, 
the London of to-morrow will be 
strangely unfamiliar to eyes of to- 
day. There will be viaducts, and 
subways, bridges and widenings, the 
wheeled traffic will flow along broad 
avenues uninterrupted by the up- 
lifted finger of the policeman. Foot 
passengers will pass unconfusedly 
under or over the dual stream of 
vehicles; the London Horatio will 
be no more. To-day is chaos; to- 
morrow will be nothing, but order. 






















THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH OPERA 


By GEORGE CECIL 


Part I. 
URING the first quarter of 
1) the last century, opera in 
English scarcely did much 
towards instilling into the 
people a love of good music. ‘“ Guy 


Mannering,” “The Miller and his 
Men,” and similar entertainments 


time as the Crimean War, Benedict’s 
“Lily of Killarney” was thought 
by the critics of the period to be 
little short of perfection. Balfe then 
made a bid for popularity with “ The 
Bohemian Girl,” “‘ Satanella,” “‘ The 
Rose of Castille,” ‘The Armourer 
of Nantes,” “The Puritan’s Daugh- 


_ . | MR. WALTER VAN NOORDEN, 
who is doing so much for the cause of English Opera. 


were given under the direction of 
Sir Hemy Bishop—who partly atoned 
for his indiscretions by producing a 


vernacular version of ‘Der Frei- 
schiitz.” A little later, Alfred 
Mellon’s “ Victorine”’ was given at 
Covent Garden ; and about the same 


ter,” “The Siege of Rochelle,” and 
similar works, while Wallace’s 
“Maritana” and “tLurline” (in 
which Santley used to sing the part 
of the Rhineberg) appealed strongly 
to the simple-minded. The same 
composer’s “Amber Witch” and 











Macfarren’s “ Robin Hood” were 
acclaimed also by the populace. 
These operas were in the répertoire 
of the Pyne and Harrison Company, 
of which Louisa Bodda Pyne, Harri- 
son, the tenor, and Weiss were tlie 
chief ornaments. , 

The British impresario of the period 
undoubtedly sowed the seeds of the 
peculiar taste which to-day is one of 
England’s national discredits. Nor 
do a few performances in English 
of “‘ Dinorah ” and of other standard 
works exonerate him for having 
given undu2 prominence to the before- 
mentioned British operas. Rossini 
and Verdi were ignored, and even 
Bellini at his worst would have been 
less banal than Balfe. Happily 
for the cause of musical advance- 
ment, Carl Rosa, some forty years 
ago, formed the company which 
still bears his name. A man. of 
excellent taste, a good judge of 
singing, and an astute . manager, 
Carl Rosa did a great deal for the 
advancement of music. ** Faust,” 
** Carmen,” and ‘‘ Manon ” were first 
heard in English under his direction, 
and it was owing to his initiative 
that “The Flying Dutchman ”— 
with Santley in the title-role—was 
given all over the country. Later on, 
he enlisted under his banner Minnie 
Hauck, Joseph. Maas—the original 
Rhadamés and des, Grieux in the 
Provinces, poor Leslie Crotty—whose 
beautiful, sympathetic voice delighted 
everybody, Julia Gaylord,“F. H. 
Celli, and Georgina Burns — who 
used to sing Titania so effectively. 
He produced English versions of 
“T’Etoile du Nord,” ‘“ Robert le 
Diable,” “Mignon” and “ Aida” ; 
and five-and-twenty years ago, he 
commissioned Goring Thomas to 
compose “Esmeralda” and “ Na- 
deshda ”—both of which stand out 
amongst the works of modern English 
composers. Some time ‘before his 
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death he engaged Zélie de Lussan—a 
Carmen of world-wide fame; and 
when Melba paid her first visit to 
London he proposed to secure her 
services. 

Notwithstanding his natural 
predilection for good music, Carl 
Rosa found himself obliged to give 
the works which many, years of 
incessant repetition had made indis- 
pensable. But for this, he probably 
would not have allowed Balfe, Wal- 
lace, and Benedict to remain in his 
vépertoire. Other operatic managers, 
however, had no such scruples. They 
revelled in these homely efforts ; and 
a troupe toured South Africa with 
** The Bohemian Girl,” ‘ Maritana ” 
and similar imitations of the 
genuine article. One or two smaller 
companies were equally wanting in 
enterprise. They were content to 
ring the changes on the above-named 
operas—with “ Faust ” and “ Il Tro- 
vatore ” thrown in as a sop to the. 
more intelligent among their patrons. 
It may be added that the perform- 
ances did little more than bring 
ridicule upon everyone concerned. 
Besides, these ill-equipped undertak- 
ings do the greatest harm to the 
cause of opera in English. The 
principals are, almost without ex- 
ception, irredeemably incompetent ; 
their voices are of the poorest quality, 
and their attempts at singing “‘ make 
the judicious grieve.” In fact, such 
people are not intended by Nature 
to adorn the lyric stage. There 
are, moreover, other drawbacks. For 
lack of funds, a makeshift has to be 
made with inappropriate and damaged 
scenery; impossible costumes are, 
for the same reason, adopted, and 
the whole show suffers from incom- 
pleteness. _—Ill-judging people con- 
tend that opera when performed 
even under these conditions is justi- 
fiable. Opera is the one form of 


musical entertainment which allows 
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no such liberties to be taken. Even 
under the best auspices its ab- 
surdities are manifest; how much 
more, therefore, when performed 
under the worst conditions does it 
invite the jests of the ribald. 

‘Ten years ago, the over-energetic 
Mr. Charles Manners, who had been 
engaged for several seasons with the 
Carl Rosa Company, came to the 
conclusion that a wider field for 
opera in English might be created. 
He, accordingly, formed a company— 
with Madame Fanny Moody as its 
prima donna. Beginning in a modest 
way, the new impresario “ put on” 
works which are easily staged and 
which do not involve a particularly 
strong cast. He found, by degrees, 
that he could count upon the support 
of persons whose enthusiasm out- 
weighs their powers of discrimina- 
tion; and in a few years’ time 
he was in the happy position of being 
able to augment his chorus and to 
indulge in the form of advertise- 
ment which most rejoices his heart. 
He next formed two or _ three 
subsidiary companies, which he sent 
to the smaller towns, with the result 
that the taste for opera—given ac- 
cording to the Manners recipe—grew. 
Beginning with the indispensable 
Balfe and Wallace, he eventually 
included Bizet, Gounod, Mascagni, 
Leoncavallo and Donizetti in his 
list ; and in due course the inhabi- 
tants of the more recondite spots in 
Great Britain learnt to appreciate 
**Carmen,” “‘ Faust,” “ Cavalleria 
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Rusticana,” “ I Pagliacci,” and “ The 
Daughter of the Regiment.” His 
next venture was to give an autumn 
season at Covent Garden, repeating 
the experiment the following year. 
Three summers ago, he took Drury 
Lane for a few weeks—with disas- 
trous results. Undeterred, however, 
by this reverse, he returned to London 
last year, and gave a two months’ 
season at the Lyric with compara- 
tively little loss. The performance 
failed to attract the few discriminat- 
ing persons who put in an appear- 
ance. 

All this time the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany had been continuously on tour 
for about nine months in the year, 
visiting every part of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. The London 
suburbs, too, had received atten- 
tion; and for the last few years 
the inhabitants of Notting Hill, 
Camden Town, Kennington and Strat- 
ford have had the opportunity of 
hearing the finest works which adorn 
the répertoire. “‘ Mignon,” “Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” “ Philémon and Baucis,” and 
various other successful operas were 
revived—and introduced through- 
out the kingdom. Wagner also 
came in for attention, and “ Tristan 
and Isolda,” “ Siegfried,” “‘ The Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” ‘“ Lohengrin” and 
“‘Tannhauser ” were heard wherever 
Wagnerites do congregate. Several 
attempts to encourage contemporary 
British composers also were made. 
It must be confessed, however, that 
they ended in failure. 


(To be continued.) 
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WATERFALLS FOR 


seeing Niagara Falls for the first 
time, was asked by his com- 
panion : 
“Well, Pat, isn’t it wonderful ? ” 
** Wonderful? No,” replied Pat. 
** Sure, what’s there to hinder it ? ” 
He would have seen something 
wonderful in the sight if the water 
had been going up instead of coming 
down. Nevertheless, all mankind 
loves a waterfall, and, if it’s big 
enough, certainly thinks it wonderful. 
The question arises, how is a country 
that owns a great waterfall to have 
its cake and eat it? That is to say 
how can it use the power of the Falls, 
and yet not destroy their beauty. 
Here again the size of the cataract 


[ is related that acertain Irishman, 


USE AND BEAUTY 


comes into play. If the quantity of 
water is not large, then it is difficult to 
arrange a power scheme that will not 
destroy all picturesqueness. I have 
not seen the Fall of Foyers since it 
was turned to commercial uses, but 
they tell me it has been spoilt. 
Iintend here to give some account 
of alittle town I visited last summer, 
which possesses and uses a waterfall 
some sixty feet high, and, in doing 
this, has added to, rather than 
detracted from its beauty. A good 
deal of power may. be produced 
by a small stream of water if 
the wheel is of sufficient diameter, as 
is shown by the celebrated Laxey 
wheel on the Isle of Man, which has a 
circumference of two hundred and 
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A WATERWAY IN SAARBURG. 


twenty-seven feet, and a diameter 
of seventy-two and?a half feet, and 
here a little brook produces two 
hundred horse power. 

But all this by the way. What the 
world really desires to know is my 
intention regarding Niagara when I 
have made money enough to purchase 
the thirty-three miles of Niagara river, 
and the land on either side, say, for 
ten miles inland, both in Canada and 
the States. 

I shall found two cities, each situ- 
ated five miles inland from the spot 
where the two cities of Niagara Falls 
now stand. I shall bestow on these 
two cities all the railway yards which 
now desecrate the banks of Niagara 
River below the Falls, and the exist- 
ing ugly cities I shall wipe out as 
effectually as Sodom and Gomorrah 


were destroyed. The two cantilever 
railway bridges, brutally ugly as they 
are, I shall not, for the time being, 
replace, but later on, if architects and 
engineers can accomplish it, I shall 
substitute for them a bridge of cut 
and rough stone with the largest arch 
in the world—a bridge that will be as 
solid as Mont Blanc, and as beautiful 
asacathedral. When you look under 
that arch up the river you will see 
that it frames Niagara Falls, and 
when you look down the river, you 
will behold the eternal turmoil of the 
Whirlpool Rapids, which did not 
drown the daring Captain Webb, but 
literally crushed him to death in their 
tremendous embrace. 

On this huge stone bridge will be 
placed a sufficient number of railway 
lines to accommodate the traffic, 
but all coal- burning steam engines 
must stop at the city five miles 
away, and their trains will be taken 
over the bridge swiftly by electric 
motors, and delivered to the opposite 
city five miles inland. There will be 
no shunting, or whistling, or bell- 
ringing within five miles of the 
Niagara Falls. 

When I said I would destroy these 
two cities completely, I forgot that 
I intend to leave standing the Clifton 
House on the Canadian side, together 
with a few of the more picturesque 
residences on the hills beyond, and I 
shall also leave standing the main 
hotels on the American side, un- 
beautiful as they are. But every- 
thing else—residences, power-houses, 
factories—will have to go. 

Now, one beauty of electricity as a 
power is that you do not need to erect 
the factory at the spot where it is 
produced, as is the case with water 
power or steam power, or gas power. 
All the factories, therefore, would be 
re-erected on the outskirts of my 
two new cities, Canadian and Ameri- 
can, and the power would be conveyed 
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to them through an underground 
tunnel, and we should thus do away 
with the present ugly iron erections 
which desecrate the landscape, hold- 
ing aloft the thick wires which carry 
the current to a distance, 

I should then form two new rivers, 
on the Canadian and on the American 
sides of the Niagara Gorge, perhaps 
thirty feet wide, and twenty deep, 
using as my model the beautiful 
canal which you will find above the 
town of Llangollen in Wales, which, 
although artificial, possesses all the 
grace and charm of a natural stream. 
A canal at present exists on the 
American side, taking water from 
above the Falls, but it is straight 
and ugly, although there is a certain 
fascination in standing on one of its 
hopelessly materialistic bridges, and 
watching the flow of the swift green 
waters. My two artificial rivers 
would not be in straight lines, but 
would meander here and there near 
to the brink of the precipices. They 
would each be about ten miles long, I 
fancy, and the banks would be planted 
with the shrubbery natural to the 
district, or sodded, or flower-grown 
as the case might be. There would 
be a woodland path on each side of 
each stream, and the whole district 
would be made into a forest as near 
as possible like what it was when 
Father Hennepin broke through the 
woods with his Indians, and got his 
first sight of Niagara, in the year 1678. 
Through these two international for- 
ests would run fdotpaths and excel- 
lent roads, formal and winding, the 
forest of Fontainebleau being our 
model for this, or perhaps the Moun- 
tain Park of Montreal. 

From the bed of each artificial 
stream would descend at intervals 
the great tubes that were to feed the 
whirring turbines a hundred and fifty 
feet below. A tunnel equal in length 
to the river up above would be cut 
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in the living rock, and into this tunnel 
the turbines would discharge the 
water thatturnedthem. There would 
be a series of rooms above the under- 
ground river, containing the turbines 
and the dynamos, but we would not 
attempt to manufacture anything 
here except electricity. On either 
cliff of the Niagara River, where the 
precipice has been tunnelled into, 
these holes would be closed, and the 
present ragged little waterfalls on 
the American side stopped. The 
underground river would discharge 
its waters down by the whirlpool, and 
here the surplus water of the upper 
river might fall over the cliff, making 
a grey mare’s tail, as one might say, 
or, if it was determined to get all the 
work out of it possible, it could turn 
a huge wheel two hundred feet in 
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UPPER SAARBURG FROM UNDER THE BRIDGE. 


diameter, for the cliffs rise to about 
that height. There would be no 
communication between the under- 
ground power city and the forest 


park above it; but ther@ywould be 
one or more inclined tunnels, five 
miles long, running between the 
factory city on the surface and the 
power city behind the cliff. Along 
these tunnels would run electric tram 
cars, and through these tunnels we 
would arrange the current of air with 
which to supply the electrically lit 
power-city. 

I believe a millionaire of imagina- 
tion, if such a creature exists, could 
do all this and make it pay. The 
forests on either side of the Niagara 
River would become in time the most 
beautiful parks in the world, and 
property outside of it would sell at 
high prices for residential purposes. 
The visitors then would see Niagara 
practically as God made it. The 
Niagara Indians were a _ peaceful, 
mild people, who were nevertheless 
forced to join the war-like Iriquois, 
but if any descendants of the Niagara 
tribe could be found, I should invite 
them to come and set up their wig- 


wams in the forest. The pampered 
visitor would have all the comforts 
of good hotels and éxcellent roads, 
yet these resources of civilisation 
would not be enough in evidence to 
mar the wild-wood beauty: of the 
plantation. Of course, we might be 
compelled to provide the tourist with 
picture postcards, but that could be 
done unostentatiously in the corridors 
of the hotels. 

And now for two towns very far 
apart, which each possesses a waterfall 
that has not been spoiled, and yet 
produces a good deal of power. In 
an old broad, flat book from which, 
as a boy, I learned a smattering of 
geography, there was a wood-cut 
representing the Passiac Falls. In 
Morse’s Geography the Passiac 
looked quite as big as Niagara, which 
was also pictured on its pages: The 
idea of locality which I got from that 
volume must have been rather hazy, 
for only the other day, in a casual 
conversation with a stranger in the 
lobby of a New York hotel, did I 
learn that the Passiac Falls are in 
the centre of the city of Paterson, New 
Jersey, and that Paterson was only 
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LOWER SAARBURG AND CASTLE. 


four street car fares away from New 
York, each fare being twopence-half- 
penny, and for some reason the tram 
conductors will not take the whole 
amount at once, but come round and 
collect every now and then, as if 
they were running a revival service 


which needed money, instead of an 


electric tram-line. I crossed into 
Jersey by the Hundred and Thirtieth 
Street ferry, and there took the car 
that ultimately brought me to Pater- 
son. 

It was rather striking when the 
car. had {climbed the Palisades, as 
the cliffs along the Hudson River 
are called, to run through a forest in 
which cordwood was piled up, and 
where the roads were deep with mud, 
the whole being exactly similar to the 
backwoods of Michigan, or Ontario, 
and, yet through the trees you saw 
the sky-scrapers of New York, look- 
ing at these final expressions of an 
expanding civilisation from the stand- 
point and surroundings of a pioneer. 

The city of Paterson is celebrated 
for the making of silk, and of anar- 
chists. The tram conductor, who 
became an old friend of mine during 
our journey together across a swamp- 
nfested landscape, told me with, pride 


that the murder of one French 
President and one European monarch 
had been concocted right there in 
Paterson, and he appeared to think 
that this reflected a glory on the 
energy and enterprise of the town.) 

+The town of Paterson is rather 
picturesquely situated among the 
hills and the valleys of the Passiac 
River. My car ran through a wide 
street, on each side of which were 
large, handsome and comfortable 
residences, each standing in its own 
ample grounds. These were evidently 
homes of wealth and culture, and I 
suppose the anarchists live somewhere 
else. The Passiac Falls proved to be 
an excellent imitation of Niagara. 
There is the Horseshoe Fall, with a 
similar wide sweep of river above it, 
and then there is also the straight 
uncurved cataract that looks like the 
American Fall at Niagara. The re- 
semblance still holds below the Falls, 
where, through the town, the river 
rushes in a series of rapids that are 
vety wild and tumultuous for their 
size. The waters drop down sheer 
fifty feet, about one-third the height 
of Niagara. The ground surrounding 
the cataract does not appear to belong 
to the city, as it certainly should, 
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because there is a notice at the 
entrance, that the grounds are free 
to the public who patronise the 
Restaurant. On the cliffs above there 
is a soldiers’ monument, and from 
this height a very striking view is 
obtained of the “‘ Lyons of America,” 
as Paterson is called, with the tur- 
bulent river winding through it, and 
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right and proper, and so you only 
know they exist because you are told 
they do. But the little town of 
Saarburg in Germany exhibits the 
source of its power in the light of day, 
and a more groggy set of ancient’ 
water-wheels thai are perfectly lovely 
it would be difficult to find anywhere 
else. The ancient city of Traves is 





THE LEUK FALLS AND THE LEAKY TROUGHS. 


here and there receiving into its 
floods that portion of itself which has 
been turning turbines. 

The turbine, however, is no more 
a thing of beauty than is the gas 
engine, but the moss-grown, wooden 
water-wheel is dear to the heart of 
anyone who loves the picturesque. 
Paterson conceals its turbines, as is 


an excellent centre from which to 
visit the beauties of the upper Moselle. 
Traves contains more Roman, anti- 
quities than any other city outside 
of Italy, and its glory is celebrated 
in that most interesting novel, “f The 
Countess Tekla,” and who has a 
better right to praise the book than 
myself, because I wrote it, and 
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AN ARCHWAY GLIMPSE IN SAARBURG. 


therefore know what I am talking 


about. When I meet a really good 
thing, whether it is a book, or a 
tavern, or a town, I want to let 
people know about it. I am a most 
unselfish person, as you may judge 
who read my words. 

Well, if you make enquiries, you 
will be put into a train that will run 
you up the River Moselle to the spot 
where the smaller river Saar joins it, 
and then the train will carry you up 
the beautiful valley of the Saar, 
which flows among the picturesque 
hills and past quaint old towns. 
Finally your train stops opposite the 
most fascinating of them all, which 
is Saarburg, and when you leave the 
station you see the village on the 
other side of the river, climbing from 
the water’s edge up to the summit of 
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the great hills, and over the town 
stands the ruins of an ancient castle, 
surrounded by nice gardens where, 
on a summer evening, people promen- 
ade about if they have energy to 
climb that high, and watch the 
splendour of the sunset. 

Saarburg does a good trade in 
wines, for the Saar Valley wine is 
supposed to rival that of the Moselle 
or the Rhine, although I have never 
tasted any of it that seemed to me as 
good as the product of either of the 
two valleys I have named. 

There is a fine stone bridge of four 
wide arches crossing the river Saar, 
and the three features of the town 
that strike a visitor are the great 
church on a height at one end of the 
place, the smaller church in the 
centre, also on a height, directly on a 
line with the bridge, and lastly the 
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castie, at the other end of the town, on 
a hill double the height of the ridge 
that holds the two churches, and this 
is right and proper, for the man who 
built that castle in the thirteenth 
century believed more in fortresses 
than in ecclesiastical edifices, even 
though he was a great churchman 
himself, for he was no other than 
the Archbishop of Traves, whose 
imaginary doings I have chronicled in 
the novel I have spoken of. He did 
not build the castle for the purpose of 
allowing the inhabitants of Saarburg 
to promenade around its grounds, 
but instead, provided them with 
strong dungeons, if they ever took 
the liberty of disobeying him. 

It is not until you reach the fourth 
arch of the bridge that the town 
reveals to you its most entrancing 
feature. Then you lean against the 
parapet, fold your arms on the stone, 
and gaze at the waterfall, up between 
a narrow ravine of very tall houses, 
spray worn, and moss-covered, and 
there you see the little river Leuk 
flinging itself sixty feet down into 
the arms. of the Saar. You see the 
water-wheels, broad or narrow, great 
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or small, moving with slow dignity, 
or whirling round swiftly, as the case 
may be, impelled by water carried 
in rough troughs, held aloft by drip- 
ping poles, and leaking like a sieve 
every two or three.feet. The whole 
arrangement seems so haphazard and 
amateurishly constructed that it is 
hard to realise that it has been doing 
duty thus for some hundreds of years. 

Although from the bridge you 
think you have seen the main portion 
of the town, this is not the case. The 
entrance to Saarburg is through a 
tunnel, which leads you directly under 
the middle church, and so out into 
the main street, and once there, if 
you turn to the left, and go straight 
on till you reach the head of the 
waterfall, you will find at your right 
hand, cosily situated in a garden; 
the excellent’ Hotel Post, where you 
will meet a dinner cooked after the 
German fashion, which -is rather 
tempting to a hungry man, and with 
it you may try the vintage of the hills 
round about, which you will find a 
trifle sour, with a slight sparkle, as 
if, it were pretending it was some 
relation to champagne, which it is not. 











